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THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM AND THE RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF YOUNG MEN IN INDIA 


BY 

The Hon’ble Mr, C. J. Varkey, M.\,, M.L.A., 

Minister of Education, Government of Madras. 

(Extracts from the Convocation Address of Madras University.) 

Problem of Unemployment. 

The Battle of Life is bad enough for all, but it is worse for 
the graduates that enter upon it during these years, and the main 
reason thereof is the problem of educated unemployment. The 
problem had not attained its present dimensions or intensity 
when I left the University twenty-five years ago. There was then 
a certain amount of correlations between the supply and the 
demand; but today the supply exceeds the demand a hundred- 
fold in every walk of life, in every branch of public service and 
in every department of business, so much so not only has the 
market value of a degree or a diploma considerably gone down, 
but there is not an adequate demand even for a supply at a much 
lower price. The graduates of today cannot, therefore, enter the 
world of life with any confident outlook, and the problem is 
engaging the serious attention of both Governments and Univer- 
sities. The problem has assumed such importance today that I 
may be excused if I venture to devote a few minutes for its 
examination, particularly to examine two questions — viz., on 
whom should the blame rest? and how should we remedy the evil 
or solve the problem? 

Is the University responsible for the alarming proportions 
the problem has assumed in our Province? No, I will not throw 
the blame on the University. The aim of a University i- 
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f'pread of intellectual and social culture, imparling to tho.se rvlio 
aeek entrance into it mental discipline and social spirit that are 
highly necessary for anyone who seeks success in life, whatever 
he the service or activity in which he may engage himself. Like 
a Tee^ple of Knowledge, the doors of the University are to be 
kept wide open to admit within it everyone eligible for admis^ion 
therein, without distinctions of sex or caste or creed or colour. 
Whether all those going out of its portals will derive adequate 
material advantages as a result of the slam[) of mental and social 
culture imprinted on their minds and hearts, is no conceim of 
the L^niversity. Because there is likely to be a larger supply of 
graduates than the world could consume, is the University to 
shut its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors? The duty of the University is to supply the 
country with men and women of culture as leaders of thought and 
action, to gather under its wings men and women of all castes 
and communities and send them out into the world with a national 
outlook as self-respecting members of the Indian nation, to feed 
the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in the books 
they study and with the instruction they receive in the Colleges 
under the University — in short, to breathe a new spirit into the 
rising generation of men and women so that they may become 
able leaders and worthy citizens of a New India. And that our 
University has played this part nobly and successfully is borne 
out by the civic and political consciousness and activities we see 
around us today. By introducing the vivifying influences of 
Western learning and spirit, by promoting the identity of interests 
and the spirit of nationality, by producing men and women of 
knowledge and culture to fill positions of trust and responsibility, 
our University has discharged its duties faithfully and success- 
fully. If some of them, or even many of them, do not find 
lucrative occupations in life, we cannot well lay the blame at the 
door of the University, 

Shall we then, blame the parents who blindly send their 
children to the Unhersity, hoping to enable them, through Uni- 
versity education, to settle in life with a comfortable income for 
their maintenance? I will neither blame the parents for what 
they do, though what they do is done blindly and instinctively. 
The system of education introduced by the famous Dis{)aich of 
1854 had the effect of creating a new intellectual aristocracy, 
and every parent wanted his child to be horn or reborn into this 
new caste — the ‘ Brahmin ’ of the new education. To him alone 
were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
in Government services or in business offices. In a land of castes, 
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it raa)’ be pardonable if every parent desired to find his son 
occupying a position in the highest caste of the * Brahmins ’ of 
ihe new intellectual aristocracy — an aristocracy of knowledge, of 
office, of power and of wealth. Without the hallmark of a 
University degree none could enter the inner circle of this aristo- 
cracy. Naturally, therefore, there has been a rush for Univer- 
sity education and consequently an overcrowding in the colleges 
and Universities of the country. As long as there is no other 
alternative course open to the parents to give their children a 
respectable po-'ition and a lucrative occupation in life, what they 
ha\e been doing blindly and instinctively has to be condoned. 

Shall wc, then, throw the blame on the Government? In- 
deed, the Government of the country is more responsible than the 
University for solving this problem of unemployment. The 
eligibility of admission to the University is determined by the 
results of the S.S.L.C. Examination — an examination which is 
under the control of Government, an examination for which the 
courses of studies are prescribed by Government and whose con- 
duct is entrusted to a body appointed mainly by Government, an 
examination which is made to serve the double purpose of 
entrance into the public services as well as entrance into the 
University. For want of adequate facilities for boys and girls to 
enter upon diversified and respectable courses, preparatory to 
different walks of life, all run the same course, only to find out 
at the end that their studies lead them nowhere but the University 
courses in Arts and Sciences. In my humble opinion, the Gov- 
ernment have to share the major part of the blame for the sad 
state of affairs; and it lies with the Government, in collaboration 
with the University as well as with businessmen, to find out a 
proper solution of the problem. 

On what basis and on what lines shall we approach the pro- 
blem? The report of the Harlog Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, popularly known as the Simon 
Commission, went thoroughly into the (question of the state of 
education in India. Though th(' main purpose of the enquiry 
was in relation to an extension of the franchise, the Committee 
took the opportunity — the first opjiortunity afforded since the 
Hunter Commission of 1882 — to surv'ey the whole field of educa- 
tion. This report, published in 1929, formed an important 
document — a valuable addition to the literature on education in 
India. In point of importance, the Hartog Committee Report 
was to elementary and secondary education what the Sadler Com- 
mission Report was to University education. Among the many 
findings of the Hartog Committee, the report drew prominent 
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attention to three disquieting and significant features of the slate 
of education, viz., (1) the ineffectiveness of a large portion of the 
total expenditure on education, particularly in the sphere of 
elementary or mass education; (2) the large number of unfit 
candidates who were finding their way into the colleges and higher 
educational institutions; and (3) the lack of flexibility in the 
system of secondary education. We are here concerned only 
with the last two features — the entrance of the unfit candidates to 
the University and the lack of flexibility in the secondary educa- 
tion course. On a careful examination it will be found that 
these two features are related as cause and effect; it is because 
of the lack of flexibility in the system of secondary education 
that many unfit candidates rush madly into the University 
courses in Arts and Sciences, The more we recognize the truth of 
this view, the nearer shall we be to the solution of the problem 
in hand. Because the S.S.L.C. system does not afford facilities 
to the students to choose different courses of studies according to 
their talents, aptitude and purse, all run along the same course 
and push their way into the University and make our colleges too 
crowded to enable them to acquire adequate intellectual and social 
culture. 

One of the requisites of true intellectual formation is the 
tutorial system. With such large crowds in our college classes 
and with the present system of “mass lectures” and with the poor 
finances of most of our colleges, it is simply impossible to have 
anything approaching the tutorial system, which the English 
Universities are famous for. None has realised the value of the 
tutorial system with such large numbers, and hence real improve- 
ment — intellectual, moral or social — in the University life of 
today is almost impossible of realisation. 

As for the intellectual side of the University education 1 
would earnestly plead that the genuine tutorial system, which 
consists in a regular Professor or Lecturer being in charge of a 
small number of students v/hose reading he guides and with 
whom he discusses the subject of a weekly essay, may be more 
widely used, whereas most colleges seem to be satisfied with the 
imitation article which consists in the appointment of a low paid 
corrector and marker of more or less satisfactory answers to more 
or less probable questions. It is the weekly essay and the 
discussion with one’s tutor, the training in the art of examining 
and appraising original documents or historical or political data 
or economic facts ^at distinguish the Honours courses at English 
Universities, and which would, till the want is made good in 
India, make it advisable for our best graduates to proceed to 
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English Universities to get a training which Indian Universities 
and Colleges do not at present provide. 

So, too, in the matter of social formation much headway 
cannot be made with the large number attending our colleges. 
Playgrounds are not adequate for various games and for every 
one to get a turn. College Hostels are so limited in their accom- 
modation that most of the students of a college have to find their 
lodging in outside hostels or hotels that are physically and 
morally unhealthy and unsuited for concentrated intellectual 
pursuits. Common Rooms, Clubs and Reading Rooms in colleges 
are inadequate to meet the requirements of the large numbers. 
Students’ Associations and Societies have so large a membership 
that very few get a chance to speak or to take part in a debate. 
For any adequate social formation our numbers are too many. 
In many ways, therefore, with such large numbers, real improve- 
ment — intellectual, moral or social — in the University life of 
today is almost impossible of realisation. 

How to control the numbers and restrict them to practicable 
dimensions is the problem before educationists, before the Uni- 
versity and the Government. In our anxiety to limit the numbers, 
we should not, however, restrict the opportunities for higher 
studies to any deserving aspiring youth. It is an admitted fact 
that, although some fail in their University examinations for 
want of serious and constant application, by far the majority fail 
in them for lack of aptitude for higher academic pursuits. 
Instead of allowing all to rush along the same route, we have to 
afford facilities by providing varied courses of studies during 
the secondary education stage so that each of the aspirants for 
higher studies may find provided something that is congenial to 
his natural talents and aptitude and practicable within his limited 
financial resources. What we should aim at is a reorganization 
of the secondary education course so as to enable those who have 
a call for vocational education no less than those who have the 
necessary aptitude for literary studies, to find suitable choices 
provided in the high school course, and also an expansion of the 
present University courses so as to provide for more diplomas 
and degrees in vocational or professional courses, which shall be 
a natural continuation of the high school vocational courses. 
Thus, by a readjustment or reorganization of the secondary 
education course and by adding a few more vocational courses 
in the collegiate or University stage, we shall be able to solve 
the problem as far as the Government and the University could 
do. If the Government, the University and the businessmen put 
their heads and shoulders together, I am optimistic enough to 
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think that we shall be able to solve the problem ot educated un- 
employment to the extent that is j)ossible in the present ciicutn- 
stances of our country. 

National Unity. 

But the greatest problem before us today is hov\ to attain 
national unity which. History shows, is the necessary sequisite 
of national advancement. Unfortunately owing to the antecedents, 
of past history of the country, our nation has become a museum 
of races, of languages, of cultures, and of religions — a land of 
fundamental diversities instead of being a land of fundamental 
unity. Unless we develop a unity and solidarity out ol' lhe-,e 
diversities, our nation cannot lake its legitimate place among the 
civilized nations of the world. Every patriotic son and daughtei’ 
of Mother India has the responsibility to work for her unity, 
particularly the educated and enlightened section to which 
now belong. We have the responsibility, therefore, to work lo. 
the harmony and concord between the various elements constitut- 
ing Indian nationality. The three main communities — ^the Hindu, 
the Muslim, and the Christian — must be educated by us, as their 
leaders, to live together, to work together and to fight together as 
brethren of one family, as we see today in other civilized n.rlion-. 
By the negative social service of not speaking from the platform 
or writing in the press anything that will promote communal 
disharmony, distrust and disputes, and by the positive social 
service of clubbing together in associations and societies, we have 
to educate the citizens of the country, by both precept and 
example, how to behave as brethren of a family, as citizens of a 
common country. This would be one of the greatest services we 
could render to our Motherland. 

Organizations to Enlighten the Ignorant. 

Secondly, by organizing local, civic, social and cultural 
associations and societies, irrespective of castes and creeds, in our 
towns and villages, we could help on the cause of the material 
and moral uplift of our fellowmen. Introduction of healthy 
social and moral reforms is necessary under the present condi- 
tions of society in India. Through such organizations we could 
profitably work for the welfare of our countrymen, and thus 
discharge this responsibility. We are to lead the nation along 
the right path of well-being; we are to guide the people to 
appreciate, or, if the case be, to condemn the several movements 
in the land, be they for social or economic or moral or civic ()r 
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political advancement. The average man, without that education 
which it has been our privilege to enjoy, will look up to us to 
interpret the policy and programme of the Government of the 
Province or of the country and to represent to the Government 
and to the local authorities their disabilities and grievances as 
well as their opinions on the measures tlie Go\emment happen to 
introduce for their welfare. Thus we occupy a responsible 
position as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 
people and as mouthpieces of the people towards their Govern- 
ment. 

Law and Order. 

We have also the responsibility of upholding law and order. 
Without these no country could be great nor could a nation attain 
material and moral progre&s. These are days of revolt against 
lawful authority, of extravagant exhibition of one’s liberty of 
thought and action, of violent representations of one’s disabilities 
and grievances. Of late, we have had a number of strikes of 
students, of labourers, and of motor drivers. “ Down with aided 
managements,” “ Down with the Headmaster,” “ Down with the 
Police,” “ Down with the Ministry ” — such slogans have, of late, 
rent the air, here as well as elsewhere in our Province. And 
quite recently one of the City papers correctly observed: 

” Violent denunciations breathing ill-will against all and 
sundry are the bane of agitations that depend on 
public support for their eventful success and are 
concei\ed in the form of appeals for intervention 
addressed to Government, A little less of destructive 
zest will do no harm to demonstrators bent on a 
parade of their wrongs, and the secret of winning 
sympathy — and through it redress — ^lies in reducing 
offensive outburslh to a minimum in the course of 
\entilating a grievance,” 

In all these movementss we have the duty of giving the right 
direction to the new' forces that are let loose in modem society. 
As enlightened leaders and cultured citizens, we have to lead the 
nation along paths of truth and non-violence — two great virtue- 
for which our ancestors were once famous. 

DeFelopment of Literature. 

If we have a sufficient mastery of our mother-tongue, we 
could devote a part of our time and leisure to enrich with modem 
ideas and thought the literature in the various languages of oui 
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country. Especially at a time when we cannot make much head- 
way in furthering our policy of substituting Indian languages for 
English the medium of instruction in schools and colleges, we 
could make our contribution to the production of suitable books 
for the use of the rising generation of students. \^^e have both 
the facility and the opportunity to be of service to our less 
fortunate brethren and sisters that sit still in the shadow of 
ignorance and darkness. The knowledge we have gained through 
the medium of English, we have a responsibility to impart to the 
multitude to whom God had not given favourable opportunities 
for school or college life. The A.dult Education movement, which 
is still in its infancy, looks up to us for service and support. 
By means of occasional lectures, good, informing articles in the 
papers and magazines, and cheap, well-written tracts and books, 
on the subjects of special studies, we could do immense service to 
our fellowmen — a duty which we have to discharge as torch- 
bearers of knowledge and culture, as respectable and responsible 
citizens and lovers of the country. 

Social Reform. 

A field of activity that will give ample opportunities of 
service is social reform. There is a conflict going on in India 
between the old order and the new, between the school of 
orthodoxy and that of heterodoxy, between the lovers of Oriental 
civilization and those of Western civilization. We shall soon 
find it impossible to resist the temptation to join this conflict. 
On what side shall we throw in the weight of our opinion, 
influence and power? If we are to play a useful part in the 
movement of social reform, we have to make a careful study of 
the social conditions and realise the wisdom of replacing un- 
healthy customs by healthy and useful reforms for the promotion 
of the well-being of our fellowmen. The insanitary condition 
abounding everywhere and causing, directly or indirectly, much 
of preventable suffering and mortality, the profuse expenditure 
on family or domestic ceremonies leading to overwhelming debts, 
the unwillingness of parents in rural areas to send their grown- 
up girls for education — all these and many others are matters 
that ought to engage our serious attention. Men and women of 
education should take a leading part in reforms that are calculat- 
ed to make the people more healthy, happy and prosperous. 

Simplicity of Life. 

Our ancestors were remarkable for the two excellent 
qualities of “ plain living ” and “ high thinking ” and tibse 
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qualities once made them great and famous. Bui we in this age 
of contact with the Western civilization, have shown a tendency 
to li\e a life of luxury, spending much of our substance on the 
ron-essentials of existence. I am not one of those who will 
commend or condemn our ancient customs, because they are 
ancient; nor the Western ideas and habits, because they are 
Western. Both the East and the West are creations of an all- 
merciful God, and it would be an act of condemnation of the 
divine dispensation of things, if we were to cultivate the habit of 
condemning ererything that does not belong to our own age or 
to our own country. Our ancestors might not have had the benefit 
of that modern education we have now received, nor enjoyed the 
fruits of modern scientific developments; and yet they were men 
of culture and wisdom. Let us accept whatever is good in the 
ideas and customs rvhich they have handed down to us, and let 
us reject only the exotic growth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let us accept also whatever is good in thought and 
life, w'hich the Weat has to teach us; and produce a new synthetic 
culture and life in the Nev; India of our formation. 

India’s Spirituality. 

Let me conclude by drawing attention to another important 
responsibility of ours as sons and daughters of this ancient land 
of spirituality. Along with many economico-political “ isms ” 
like Socialism, Communism and BolsheAism — all alike un-Indian 
in their outlook on life, three other socio-religious “ isms ” are 
creeping into our land — indifferentism, agnosticism and atheism. 
To what depths of degradation should our land of spirituality 
have fallen in order 1o afford therein a fertile growth for these 
dangerous “isms” of modern life. We are men of culture; if 
so, let the raj^s of these “ isms ” be passed through the prism of 
our cultured mind. Let each one discover for himself the rays 
of Truth that a perplexed and confounded rvorld cannot see. 
Remember, India avx's greai when India was religious, a land of 
high spirituality and we ^ ho are out, as leaders of thought and 
action, to lead India hark to her ancient position cannot build up 
her greatness and glory without the foundation of religion and 
spirituality. 



THE F\SCIST MENACE IN EDUCATION 


BY 

S. A. Courtis, 

Professor of Education, University of Michigan. 

We live in a day of emotional stress and strain. Hard- 
shelled and blind indeed is he who carries on his life activities 
unperturbed by the confusion and distress all about him. In any 
direction one turns, stimuli to disquieting self-questions pour- 
in upon him. In world affairs, for instance, there has been an 
almost incredible reversion to deliberate wars-for-conquest, open- 
ly justified in terms of might and national aggrandizement. We 
have seen a rising tide of dictatorial fascism overwhelm, one by 
one, the impotent terror-paralyzed lesser democracies of the 
world. Further, most of us have been amazed at the growing 
efficiency, among so-called enlightened people, of demagogic 
methods of control of public opinion; methods based on plausible 
propaganda, barbaric intolerance, and ruthless persecution of 
ideologies displeasing to those in power. Nearer home, un- 
employment, crime, and the increasing break-down of home, 
church, and other social institutions on the one hand, and on the 
other the evident futility of conflicting and unorganized remedial 
efforts ought to stir doubts and misgivings even in the most 
pronounced of the “ status quo ” conservatives. 

We in education, however, have hitherto been relatively free 
from the antagonisms and intentional class or party conflicts 
which are operating in so many walks of life. We have had 
differences of opinion among us, to be sure, and healthy experi- 
mentation along widely divergent lines, but the extremists of 
both traditionalist and progressive groups have been cooperative 
in the sense that all have been seeking to discover the form of 
education that is best for children and for society. Ours has 
been a democratic program of free individual effort and sharing; 
wasteful of energy, as all true democratic processes inevitably 
are, but rich in creative by-products of mutual helpfulness and 
mass progress. True, freedom to make changes has been 
dependent on the ability to win public support for one’s program, 
but that winning has for a quarter of a century been based, for 
the most part, not on propaganda but on reasoned consideration 
of scientific evidence. 
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It now appears that the golden age in education is drawing 
to a close. The fascist forces of reaction and exploitation are 
militantly organizing. Trial balloons are being sent up by the 
enemies of progress and initial programs of propageinda are being 
tried out. What happens next will depend on the way these 
efforts are received. The only democratic protection against the 
fascist menace seems to be to give children in our schools direct 
experience in analyzing propaganda to discover its hidden pur- 
poses and to make its technique evident. 

The aims of the enemies of progressive education appear 
to be the aims of fascists everywhere. These are: 

1. To preserve an appro\ed social order unchanged. 

2. To indoctrinate children with beliefs, customs, and 

values, essential to the preservation of the status 
quo, by rigid prescription of the content of the 
curriculum and of memoriter methods of learning. 

3. To exercise discipline and control in terms of the 

able,” those self-selected ‘‘ superior ” individuals 
or nations who judge themselves desirable rulers 
of their neighbours. 

4. To belittle the worth of all free scientific experi- 

mentation whose outcomes cannot be predetermin- 
ed to accord with the accepted ideology. 

5. To discredit all values other than their own and all 

suggestions that values should also be appraised 
impartially and scientifically. 

6. To glorify duty, obedience, restraint, nationalism, 

sectionalism, racial pride, and all other influences 
which blind men to truth and stifle national 
rebellion against unjust domination. 

As progressives, therefore, we need to scrutinize most care- 
fully every proposition submitted for our endorsement and, if it 
exhibits any of the six characteristics mentioned above, to 
recognize it for what it is and to take steps to counteract its 
insidious influences. 

The general method of fascism is equally well known. The 
first step in seizing power and control by propaganda is to divide 
the opposition. The second step is craftily to embed in the 
program of villificalion and of glorification subtle but plausible 
indoctrinations in favour of fascist beliefs. 
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It feeems queer dial il bhould be =o much raoie diihcull lo 
persuade men to choose reasonably ihe sleep climb lO uplifting 
idealism than lo enlice ihem dov.n ili' broad av^cnuc of indoctrina- 
lion that ends in slarery lo tKeci Idea-. The danger is, of course, 
that in our anxiety lo '‘preserve' oui beloved deiiiocracy, we 
teachers shall be influenced to aclopi and follow ihe tactics in 
which we profess not lo believe. 

As Cv'cryone knoi.s, ihe condiiioiis ol jile In most countries 
have changed, and aie aill changing, from individualistic 
endeavor lo cooperative living. Ve are thus called upon lo teach 
children that which we are noi able io do efhciently ourselves. 
It is small wonder tha! v\e Vshale, fumble, make mistakes, and 
give other evidences of pmalyzing indecision; small wonder that, 
in desperation, we tend to fall victims of the cdoy way and strive 
lo create democracy itself by indoclrinaiion and the exercise of 
fascist control. 

To the writer, the democratic method of fighting all the 
forces which today are tending to disintegrate or degrade our 
efforts at progress is to recognize frankly our past defects, and 
by organized, creative, cooperative planning lo devise solutions 
for the vital current problems of education and of our national 
life. The needs of our time demand social invention, and the 
schools are the places where experimental testing of social 
inventions in cooperative living can be carried to successful 
conclusion with the least danger lo all. 

Two major problems of democracy that press for solution, 
in the school and out of il, are : 

1. The Frollem uj LiWrty . — ^Whal concept of liberty 

and individual freedom is consistent with the need 
for social unity, social power, and social co- 
operation in the adoption, enforcement, and 
improvement of standards of value? Control, 
regimentation, guidance are essential to social 
efficiency, but lo our individualistic way of think- 
ing seem opposed lo freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, respect for personality, and opportunity 
for self-realizaiion for all. It is not an either 
— or ” situation. Democracy must have both. 
How is ihe reconciliation to be effected in theory 
and in practice? What can democracy offer that 
is better than the fascist remedy? 

2. The Problem of Discipline . — Granted that the problem 

of determining by democratic processes a desir- 
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able direction for piogress has been boixed, what 
methods of social and indi\idual discipline shall 
be used to educate and restore to society 
indixiduals who in the name of freedom oppose 
their indixidual wills to the reasoned decisions of 
the group? In our attempts to free the child 
from the inhibiting influence of dead tradition we 
progiessives have tended to slight the problem of 
discipline, as our enemies are quick to point out. 

It is a lact that our system of education is to this day 
fundamentally fascist in spirit and practice, an iiiheritance from 
the days when democracies were unknown or unrespected. We 
have made substantial gains. We ha\e at least begun to talk 
child-centered school=, cooperation, and adjustment to children’s 
needs, but our real practice of democratic w^ays in the classroom 
is neither very sincere nor very far-reaching. Too many of us 
have been merely opportunistic parasites, adopting progresbive 
ideas as they have appealed to us, but assuming no responsibility 
to support or defend the principles imoHed. The rising tide of 
fascism changes the situation. The time has come, apparently, 
when all will be forced to take sides and show their colors. 

— The Education Digest. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

We are tolerating conditions which no nation should long 
endure. Recent population studies show that the nation is replac- 
ing its human resources largely through the children born iir 
rural areas. Yet a large proporlioii of thj’-c ea will 

receive their early schooling from teacher a vv^ho receive a mere 
subsistence wage. In some states conditions can be improved 
through better district organization and more efficient plans of 
financial support. Many states, however, will be able to establish 
acceptable educational standards only with the financial assistance 
of the federal government. Let us here highly resolve lhat in our 
geneiation all of America’s children will have their rightful edu- 
cational opportunity. — ^Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, U.S.A. 



rHE DEVELOPMENT OF ART-SENSE IN SCHOOLS 


BY 

P. P. Sarauiii, B.A., B.L. 

It it, a long-fell want that the school teacher should possess 
an art-sense and utilise art as the medium of education. The 
blackboard is not to be confined lo arithmetical sums and country 
maps but must be adapted to subjective ends. Portrayal of the 
visions and impressions of the mind when they are integrally 
complete is certain to enable the pupils to grasp and comprehend 
the concepts required for progressive understanding and initiative, 
in a more easy and rational manner. 

Picture-writing begins in symbolism when utilised for edu- 
cation, and it naturally becomes a powerful weapon to wield, for 
instilling subjective realism and certitude. Symbolism is the 
first step in the ladder and it leads the pupil to subjective realism, 
in the end taking him through a course of introspective self- 
illumination and intuition. 

The teacher must be aware of the vast sea of sub-conscious- 
ness and he must help the pupil to utilise the sub-conscious urge 
for practical purposes. Hurry, fear, fortitude, and the per- 
plexity, caused when confronted suddenly by a culdesac can one 
and all yield to symbolic picture-writing. The reactions on the 
mental plane could be by association of possible and probable 
events, by combinations and permutations to create a greater 
command over understanding and the courage to take the 
initiative. Crude as it may be, die test of the pupil’s under- 
standing and grasp is the ability to depict the subject in picture 
form. Give for the material a piece of soft clay, or a pencil 
and paper, or a hard floor and piece of chalk, as the pupil likes, 
and if given full liberty and proper encouragement, there would 
be a picture depicting his understanding of not merely the object 
but its reaction on his mind, not merely the external features of 
the object, but the peculiarity of any distinguishing feature. 

The dominant object of all education is to stimulate the 
individual’s impromptu visualisation of not merely the concrete 
objective but the subjectivity of reaction. 

The teacher’s pastime, if not also his duly, is to stipulate 
the art-aspect of education. The talents of the individual could 
be guaged by the character of the sketches he or she is 
allowed lo scribble or draw. 
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We are unfortunately attentive more to the reproductive 
aspect than the creative aspect of the child. His capacity to 
guage the peculiarities of the object can be tested by the figures 
he is able to draw. His drawing must be the outcome not of 
compulsion but voluntary emulation of those that can draw. 
Crudeness is not to be scoffed at, for it is probably overdoing the 
emphasis on the peculiarity of the object. A cylinder for the 
elephant’s leg or a lump for the thorax of the pig, and vaguely 
drawn wavy ways with splashes of vague looking spots and 
\ariegated colours as indicative of a bird’s-eye view of the earth 
below as understood from the stratosphere or aeroplane are some 
incipient stages of the art talent in the child. 

Subjectivity is visualised in its impression of moods and 
emotions. The artist projects them in the way he is instinctively 
inclined. He chooses his own style and material. We have no 
quarrel with them if we have rightly understood their trend and 
orientation. The student is a potential art genius. Let him 
scribble and you watch how he does it. This capacity to 
visualise the abstraction has a spiritual significance for it leads 
to order and understanding of the spiritual being and phenomena. 
Mr. Herbert Read truly observes that the art relates to delicate 
bedancing between intellect and intuition, knowledge and faith, 
individuality and discipline. The artist is what we make him. 
So it is the teacher’s duty to implant the seed of art in the child. 

Much of progress is hampered by the neglect of the abstrac- 
tion aspect of the being. The development of science also 
depends on the play of intuition on the abstraction. The abstrac- 
tion must find a shape before intuition can further realise the 
import. 

A detachment and perspective which is possible for an artist 
who is enabled to form his own independent view is at present 
highly in demand. For in Politics no dispassionate view is 
possible because of the pique of personality — I do not say 
ambition for leadership, exercising sway and preventing a deeper 
integral experience and true knowledge of the implications of 
ideologies bandied about from corner to corner: Leftist and 
Rightists, ‘ Socialists,* ’ Fascists,’ and ‘ Communists,’ ‘ Forward 
Bloc ’ and the ‘ Liberals ’ and what not. 

The artist is able to take the true perspective for he has no 
passions to satisfy. He cares for the naked truth as he under- 
stands it. The Indian student has a philosophic background and 
culture and it is a discipline in abstractionism. So are his rituals 
and modes of worship a picture the ancient artist-saints 
conceived and projected into visible forms. Note what he does 
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when he performs ceremonies for the dead and does ancestor 
orship, or prepares the ground for prayer. Intrinsically, 'ar 
child &ds in certain moods the desire to sketch what he sees or 
thinks. He sees what he aim-, at and what he desires to become, 
it is this instinct that has to he stimulated by a shrewd teacher. 
A desire for picture-drawing could as well be implanted in the 
young pupils by a pictuiesquv- environment both at home and at 
school, and secondly by encoaragemenl as a hobby to love and 
collect pictures. He would then make his home itself a picture 
album and if means permit, he vvould make in book-form an 
album for his reflection and iccoilection. 

Transcending form and physical beaty (symmetry and 
conventional compliments), he would later on derelop the capacity 
for abstraction of the deeper significance of human life and 
activity. He cultivates intensive thinking capacity. Indian art 
has been neglected for about three centuries at least. But it 
stands supreme in the world. The Indian found inspiration in 
mountains and forests for the unir'ersal phenomena of immensity 
and fecundity of forms and formations, and ruin and destruction. 

Would “ Indian Education ’’ now at least make good the 
loss of generations of men and women to art-sense and begin with 
the primary classes? 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

As teachers it is our obligation to show our pupils how their 
united judgment can be made to prevail as the working policy of 
the country. It is our duty to teach them the way to discuss, to 
interchange views, to clarify propositions, to resolve controversies ; 
in other words, to settle situations and problems in the democratic 
way. It is our duty to show them the need, if need there be, to 
appreciate the desirability of change by persuasion and not by 
force; of tolerance as opposed to totalitarianism; of brotherhood 
as opposed to race segregation. — Irwin A. Eckhauser, Washington 
Junior Highschool, Mt. Vernon, New York. 


— The National Education Association. 



ON ART AND ART EDUCATION 


BY 

Willi 4M L. Connor. 

Art is not an cxodc thing, a refuge for queer souls who lia\e 
failed to make adequate adjustment to reality, though ii some- 
times seems to take that form. The graphic and plastic arts are 
an example of the normal maiTs de^n'e for, and I i "faction iii, 
the use of form and color in suitable proportion aiiJ rhythm to 
express his super emotions. 

It is only necessary to observe any of the articles commonly 
made and sold today to realize how the small amount of educa- 
tion the people have had in art in the past fifty years has found 
its way into beautiful houses, automobiles, furniture, clothing, 
and even the smaller articles of utility sold in the teii-cent store. 
Seldom is an ugly ol ject of any kind now offered for sale any- 
where. In fact, much of the beauty and gaiety of life today is 
tied up \yith the art objects, from flowers to skyscrapers, amidst 
which we live. 

The need of and demand for beauty in daily life is such 
that half the commerce, half the productive labor, half the 
employment for wages of the world would cease overnight were 
beauty wholly sacrificed to utility in the common articles we use 
in our daily lives. Art, then, is second only to science as the 
basis for our modern, social, and economic life. 

We have learned that to surround ourselves with the beauties 
of nature and of art means to insulate ourselves in some measure 
against the spiritual infections which lead to menial and emo- 
tional ill-heallh. We have learned that some of the deepest 
wounds in the spirit of man may be healed by beauty. If we 
are to prepare boys and girls to take their place in the modern 
world, we must double and even treble the amount of time given 
to the arts and crafts in the public schools. 

The function of art is to make persons useful and happy — 
to give gaiety of spirit to the stolid and drab, to strengthen the 
sensitive individual for the burdens he has to bear, and to make 
all of them generous contributors to the welfare of others. 
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— Pennsylvania BulleLm, 



ART AND THE CHILD 


BY 

Walter M. Kotschnig. 

From the Transvaal to Russia, from Toronto, Vienna, and 
France, the place of art in children’s education attracts our 
attention. “ Let them draw ! ” urges a French teacher, knowing 
that to capitalize this instinctive urge of the child is one of the 
most economic w^ays of helping him to increase his consciousness, 
his understanding of the world in which he finds himself, his 
power to appreciate its beauty. 

The value of independent drawing and painting, not the old- 
style copying of models, for the child’s development is one of the 
major discoveries of education. Imaginative teachers have led 
the way, such as Cizek, whose name is so well known every- 
where. Today art centers, to which children may repair to draw 
and paint and model in an atmosphere of freedom and joyous 
work, have sprung up in cities scattered all over the world. 
Schools have incorporated the idea into their curriculum, not 
only with regard to the plastic arts, but also with regard to music. 
So on a national scale France has done as a part of her “ directed 
leisure.” She has held the first exhibition of the results, which 
are truly impressive even to read off summarily. 

The new creative attitude towards art and music is penetrat- 
ing to children’s literature, too, to the mutual improvemnet of 
literature and children. No longer is the child regarded as 
docile book-fodder, to be indoctrinated with Victorian ethics or 
Marxian economics. He is a creative mind in his own right and 
must have books in which he can live himself and expand in 
imaginative experience the area of his knowledge and feeling. 
The change of attitude in Russia is one of the most rapid and 
complete in the modem world, and illustrates how children’s 
literature can and does become genuine literature when the child 
is respected as a collaborator in the creative activity of the 
writer. 

The Russian swing-over in the matter of fairy tales is 
particularly significant. Like many in the West to whom “ facts ” 
are more “ real ” than imagination, the Russians in their first 
joyous orgy of economic and technical development, demanded 
that their children’s heads be filled only with the facts and skills 
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that would enable them to help this development. The old myths 
and folk tales were dismissed as untrue to life, useless and harm- 
ful. Was it the children, one wonders, who convinced their 
teachers that their theories were one-sided, as many a child one 
knows has shaken the firm pedagogical theories of his earnest but 
inexperienced parents? In any event, Russia has recognized 
that fairy tales answer not merely an imperative need in the child, 
but are in themselves “ both valuable and beautiful creative 
products.” This evaluation takes its place along side the modern 
interest in children’s art expression as an implicit recognition of 
the equal validity of the inner with the outer world — a revival 
and reinterpretation of the basic thought of Froebel. 

In tlie young child the two worlds are still undifferentiated, 
and his pictures and stories tell as much about his awareness of 
the inner world as his knowledge of the outer. They help him 
to get both worlds clearer and to know what belongs to which. 
Fairy tales and myths are, in the world of speech, what children’s 
pictures are in the world of art. They embody the apprehension 
of the world as it has appeared to the unsophisticated mind and 
feeling of man for countless eons, and as it still appears to the 
child. They embody much wisdom which over-civilized man has 
rashly discarded and needs to re-incorporate, in more evolved 
forms, into his view of life. A better understanding of the wealth 
of meaning behind these various forms of art will give us a more 
balanced humanity, less neurotically attempting always to repress 
the inner or the outer pole of experience. 

— W^orld Education, 


“ Oh, let him pass! He is not going to need what you are 
trying to teach him. He already has a job promised him at . . .” 
Teachers often receive this sentimental advice from fellow- 
teachers and parents. Why does the pupil want to “ pass? ” 
To get his diploma. Why does he want a diploma? Because 
it is a compliment to him, often necessary to have in order to get 
a job. And why is it a compliment and an employment pre- 
requisite? Because others before him have worked so hard to 
attain this diploma that society and industry recognize it as stand- 
ing for something. To make it worth less is to destroy the 
incentive for getting it. — ^M. P. Gray, Woodlawn Highschool, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 



THIl backward child 


BY 

J. Nanavatty, Wadia College, Pooiia. 

No facliemo ol edacal’oual rc-organi&aUon can neglect, ■with 
impunity, the problem of the backward child. 

In the pabl, crude and curious attempts were made to assess 
human inlcliigenee in England and U.S.A. Quackery was the 
beginning of nearly all branches of science, and, no wonder, that 
quackery wuo also the beginning of educational psychology. They 
say today that the barber is the pioneer of surgery. The phrenolo- 
gi't, die physiognomist and to a certain extent the palmist can, 
in the same way, claim kinship v/ith the professional psychologist. 

nie backward child in our schools, like Oliver Twist, is 
unmercifully buffeted and knuckled about. I may be guilty of 
making a over-statement. Nevertheless I feel that there is a core 
oi truth underlying the statement. From personal experience, I 
may be permitted to state ray case. In not a few schools of ours, 
backwardness is judged on empirical basis. Intellectual defi- 
ciency is hastily indentified with backwardness. In other words, if 
a child fails lo icgistcr piogross in this or that subject of the 
curriculum or in a number of subjects, some of our teachers, with- 
out realising what harm they are doing to the child, censure him 
in the jiresence of other pupils and even iii the presence of 
. , Hangers, Unless, dierefore, we change our angle of vision 
willi regard to this very vital problem, we shall be marking time, 
if not wasting it, no matter how often we reorganize and over- 
haul our system of education. 

Sympathy and a p&ychologising attitude inust be ihc sine qua 
non of a modem teacher. As an eminent educationist would 
say : The teacher — die ideal teacher — must know Latin as well as 
John because without knowing John he cannot expect to teach his 
liUtin. John, therefore, is as much and as interesting an object 
of study today as Latin or Geography or History is. 

In studying a child, the wise teacher must hold impartially 
a retrospective inquiry into his past. He must then study the 
existing environments of the child, and upon the basis of the past 
and the present work out his future. This may sound a counsel 
of perfection, nonetheless it is absolutely essential to aspire after 
such an ideal. Backwardness is not as obnoxious a bugbear as 
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schoolmasters make it out to be. According to the old-fashioned 
teacher \sith antiquated and distorted ideas about the theory of 
education, there is no salvation whatever for the backward child. 
He is aiv/ays a target of ridicule and contempt. A -ysiematic 
and scientific approach to this very delicate problem ivould go a 
long v,'ay to furtherixig the welfare of the child who is the cyno- 
sure of an ordered and healthy societj. 

If we are permitted to hit upon a lenUtive classification, v.e 
may divide backwardness into two classes: (i) Remedial Back- 
wardness and (ii) Irremediable Backwmrdness. 

Researches have shown that there is a couuccliou between 
some glands and the iniellccxal growth of the child. For 
example, tlic child ’vhose thyroid gland is inactive, shows signs 
of lisllessness and is inclined to display a lack of intelligence all 
round. Such a child may be fed on sheep's thyroid under 
medical advice. In many cases, the child quickly improves. Cre- 
tinism, thus, can be combated to a certain extent. 

Jt was Thring, who in the last century, religiously maintain- 
ed chat theie was no such person as a stupid boy.*’ Thring was 
a great enthusiast, and it would be reasonable to stale that in 
making the statement he was carried away by his enthusiasm. 
His statement would appear to be purely one-sided inasmuch as 
he would be too willing to put the blame on the teacher. It is 
the teacher, he would say, who by not understanding his pupils 
compels them to be stupid. Carried to excess, it would be verging 
on midsummer madness to maintain such a proposition. And yet 
teachers have been responsible for stiffling their students’ intel- 
ligence. This harm may reach his students in a variety of ways. 
The orthodox teacher, relying on the rod, has more often than not 
jumped to absurd and dogmatic conclusions. 

Very often it is noticed that those members of the class who 
ordinarily are capable of showing their paces show inevitable 
signs of stagnation. The impulsive teacher attributes this to care- 
lessness, lack of effort and what 'not. What happens actually is 
that a good many students in the class have reached a stage during 
which their sub-conscious minds are not working. The discreet 
teacher will realise that this is an inevitable stage in any process 
of learning. The conscious mind cannot function properly with- 
out the aid of the sub-conscious. So many of us remember 
wrecking our brains over a difficult problem in Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Geometry without any success. We “sleep over” 
lire problem and the next morning we are able to solve it with 
ease. Our sub-conscious mind has performed this miraculous 
feat. So that when our classes appear to mark time, we would do 
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well lo ask ourselves a question like this; — “ Have I overstuffed 
the minds of these little ones.” We have no right lo enter, at 
random, the names of those of our pupils who ordinarily work 
well into our imaginary “ Dunciad.” 

Adenoids and recurring catarrh very often retard intel- 
ligence. Lack of proper breathing tells upon a child’s health, 
and even undermines it to some extent. Catarrh on the other 
hand gives rise to nasty headaches. Consequently, under these 
circumstances, tire thoughtful and sympathetic teacher, with the 
assistance of the doctor, must do the needful. Many children 
impro\e quickly after their adenoids have been removed. 

Backwardness in the class is also frequently the result of 
emotional disturbances. In this particular instance, a careful 
study of the child’s history is absolutely indispensable. Two 
chilclren were brought lo Dr. Cyrill Burt, the great psychologist, 
for examination. In the case of the first one, the listless be- 
haviour of the child was due to an over-sensitive and intolerant 
teacher, and in that of tlic second there was an over-indulgent 
mother. There was nothing wrong whatsoever with both the 
children. 

Sensitive children show signs of backwardness when there is 
apparently a transfer of affection at home. Very often, the one 
and only child of over-indulgent parents is pampered and spoilt, 
but with the avent of a tiny stranger, the one who was the apple 
of his parents’ eyes, presumably, is relegated into the back- 
ground. Such a child is inclined to brood over such an event 
very much, with the result that at school his behaviour takes the 
form of nasty reactions such as pestering his fellow-pupils, dis- 
obeying his teacher and not taking any interest in his work. The 
teacher, who according to Freud is a “ parent substitute,” should 
sympathise with a case like that, and by means of gentle persua- 
sion bring the boy round to his normal self. 

Amongst other cases of emotional disturbances, is the case 
of the child who broods too much over his sexual misdeeds. Sexo- 
logists are of opinion that untold harm is done by a young sexual 
delinquent to himself by brooding too much upon its consequences. 
Now, it is not grief that undermines a mortal so much as worry. 
A child who shows strange symptoms — such as keeping aloof 
from his fellows, going about with a blank look in his eyes and 
so on — should be carefully watched. This would be a true test 
for the psychologising teacher who must, in a case such as this, 
feel the need for a retrospective inquiry. 

Thus we see that backwardness, in so far as it is remedial, 
far from being a matter of despair and hopelessness, tends to 
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become an interesting subject for the psychologising 
teacher. 

With regard to the other type of backwardness — the 
irremediable type — we cannot afford to be very optimistic. It 
is necessary, however, to point out that snap-shot judgments are 
always to be regarded with suspicion. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, phrenology was a craze both in England and America. 
Even the poet Browning had his bumps felt, and Lamb seriously 
thought that there was something wrong with his friend who auked 
him “ Sir, was Milton a great poet?” and wanted to feel his bumps. 
Neither a prominent bump nor the size of the head nor the shape 
of one’ nose is the index of one's intelligence, character, temper, 
nor does a small head indicate small intelligence. At one time, 
it was thought that there was a correlation between the texture of a 
man’s skin and his intelligence. Various types of men from 
various nationalities were tested by means of an instrument which 
resembled a pair of dividers, and it was ascertained finally that 
to be thick-skinned is not necessarily to be thick-headed. 

The Italian School of Criminology under the leadership of 
Caesare Lombroso enumerated a number of stigmata 
or malformations. A child with fingers curved inwards was 
supposed to have thievish propensities. All these external signs 
are not much relied upon today, but a V-shaped palate is invari- 
ably a sign of mental deficiency. This stigmata of all is the most 
reliable. 

Before deciding that a particular case is that of irremedial 
backwardness, the painstaking teacher should exhaust all pos- 
sible resources within his reach. Intelligence tests would come 
to his rescue. But, it must be remembered that one or two 
types of tests will not entitle him to form a judgment. The appli- 
cation of tests, reading tests, writing tests, arithmetical tests and 
reasoning tests, and the correlation of the I.Q. obtained from the 
one with the other will enable him to come to a definite conclusion. 



HOW THE CHILD’S MIND GROWS 


BY 

Beth L. Wellman. 

How does the child’s mind grow? What makes it grow? 
Why do some children’s minds grow faster than others? The 
child’s mind does not grow willy-nilly regardless of what happens 
to him. It grows through exercise — not physical exercise but 
menial exercise. 

What is mental exercise? Mental exercise is not drill. It 
can’t be accomplished in doses like getting down bad medicine. 
It can’t be accomplished by putting the child through paces like 
a race horse, or by practising something over and over like the 
scales on the piano. 

Development of expert thinking is cultivated, not by drill 
but in what may at first appear to be a roundabout way. Provide 
the child witli opportunities for a life rich in experiences, and 
presto, he will take care of the thinking end. Give him an 
opportunity for mental exercise, and he’ll do the exercising, not 
on a routine schedule basis, but because life is more interesting 
and intriguing that way. 

Develop expertness in thinking in your child and he will 
have a high IQ. For that is all we really mean by a high IQ. The 
child who does a good job of thinking on many subjects has a 
high IQ. Many people, no doubt, v/ill probably say, “ But I 
thought the IQ couldn’t be changed.” That is what many of us 
were taught, but it is wrong. Psychologists who have studied the 
same children from the time they were very small until they were 
grown up have shown how wrong that idea is. Al the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station we have retested quite a large 
group of children beginning at the preschool ages and followed 
through to college entrance. We know now that it is possible for 
children once just average in inmlligence to increase in IQ enough 
so that they are extremely high, in fact high enough to bo called 
of “ genius ” intelligence. Personally, I don't I'k' th<' loim 
“ genius ” here because not all children who are extremely high 
in IQ do become geniuses. However, it is a term used by ]>sycho- 
logists to represent children who are in the top classification of 
intelligence. The children that 1 referred to who changed from 
average to genius IQ went through the successive classifications 
of average, superior, very superior, and genius. 
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For those who are interested in taking a close look at the 
findings we could draw a picture representing changes in IQ for 
children who were acerage in IQ at 3 years of age and became 
progressively higher as they grew older, until tliey were geniuses 
at 10 to 14 years of age. Some of these IQ’s go straight up- 
wards and some fluctuate with slight drops but bigger gains next 
time. Child No. 1, for example, had an IQ of 98 at 3 years of 
age. This is average, since any IQ between 90 and 110 is 
considered average. At 4 years of age he was still average, but 
his IQ had increased from 98 to 109. At 5 years of age he 
had made another big jump, now testing 126, or very superior. 
At 6 years of age he had the same IQ, 125; at 7 years, 134; and 
at 10 years, 153, or genius IQ. In 7 years’ lime he had changed 
55 points. On an intelligence test at 15 years of age he made a 
score corresnonding to the top 1 Tier ceiil of ehilevpn in Iowa, and 
when he entered college he was in the top 10 percent on the 
college entrance examination. 

Child No. 2 was also average at 3 years of age, also test- 
ing 98. He increased in IQ much faster than Child No. 1. At 
4 years of age he tested 120, or very superior; at 4| years, 145, 
or genius; and at 5 years, 167. At 9 years his IQ was 155; at 
10 years, 143; at 11 years, 152; and at 12 years, 143. 

Child No. 3 was higher than the others at 3 years of age, 
testing 124. She increased to 135 at 4 years, 146 at 5 years, 
143 at 6 years, 160 at 9 years, and 165 at 10 years. At 12 years 
her IQ was 154. She also was in the top 1 per cent on an intel- 
ligence test at 15 years of age. 

Just as I have drawn a picture of children whose IQ increas- 
ed, so could a picture be drawn of children w^ho decreased in IQ, 
going down from average to practically feeble-minded in about 
three years’ time. Child No. 1 at 18 months of age had an IQ 
of 98; at 25 months, 93; at 28 months, 83; at 31 months, 80; at 
40 months, 61, which is considered feeble-minded; and at 52 
months, again 61. 

Child No. 2 at 18 months of age tested 103; at 27 months, 
72; at 38 months, 63; and at 50 months, 60. 

These two children respectively lost 37 and 43 points in IQ 
in less than three years’ time. Changes such as these are not 
accidents. There was nothing physically wrong with these 
children. In fact, there was nothing wrong with the children. 
But there was something decidedly wrong with their environment. 
These two children, and others similar to them whom we have 
studied, did not have the loving care and attention of their parents. 
They were in an institution in which a busy matron did not have 
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time to pay alientioa to their menial needs. They flourished 
jihysically because they were wcll-f^d, but they did not make 
progress mentally because they were intellectually under-nourish- 
ed. The odicr childien, the iiiM ones 1 mentioned, who in- 
creased so greatly, did hove the loxing care of parents who pro- 
vided them with superior home advantages. But they had 
something more. 

In discussing how such changes were brought about we 
come back to our original i-lateinent. These clianges occurred 
because of mental t'xei'cisc. hhcsc children were only average in 
ability when their parents decided to take an important step to- 
ward providing for their mental evercisc. They were enrolled 
in preschool. From tlua osi their lives wt'rc made richer in 
experiences and oj)port uni ties to learn, both in preschool and in 
the school they atteiuled after preschool. 1'he chiltlren became 
experts in thinking because life (and the schools) presented them 
with the opportunities. 

It has been said that the best type of mental exercise is not 
accomplished by putting the child through paces like a race horse 
or practising something over and over like the scales on the piano. 
It is accomplished by providing the child with free channels for 
the exercise of mental power — by' providing the child with the 
opportunity for a life rich in ex[)ericnccs. Parents do not need 
to sit back and say it is up to the schools to lake all of the resjron- 
sibility. It is their responsibility to provide the child with the 
varied intellectual and emotional experiences associated with 
family life. 

The first thing that parents can do is to watch for things the 
child is beginning to be able to do and provide opportunities for 
their practice. Some parents are far more successful than others 
in providing a rich life for their children during the very import- 
ant first years. Some children are already at the genius level at 
two years of age. It is not enough during the first few months of 
life to feed and clothe and bathe the child. The alert parent 
watches for things the baby' is b 'ginning to be able to do and inakes 
it possible for him to exercise those abilities if he shows any such 
inclination. Perhaps the parent provides some simple materials 
that will give the infant an opportunity to do these things. The 
alert parent may go even further and provide materials a step 
or two ahead of the child. But the alert parent does not drill 
the infant or insist on his mental exercise. Intellectual develop- 
ment flourishes in an atmosphere which encourages thinking 
rather than forces it. The first thing that parents can do, then, 
may be summed up in this statement; Observe the child, note 
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what he is beginning to be able to do, and pul him in a position 
where he can practise those things. 

A second thing that will help is to see thai the child is free 
from personality di/jiculties which interfere with mental progress. 
This applies to all ages. Jealousy and lack of self-confidence, 
in particular, may interfere. I know a four-year-old child who 
showed fine mental development during the first two years of life. 
Up until then he was the only child and the center of attention. 
Then his baby sister arrived. Now baby sister is two years of 
age. The older child is so busy keeping one eye on what baby 
sister is playing with and doing, for fear baby sister will get 
something he doesn't have, dial he never seems to be able to 
devote his wdiole attention to whatever activity he* himself is 
engaged in. As a consequence, his constructive ability is suffer- 
ing, for he never gets thoroughly absorbed in his own efforts. 
Baby sister’s activities are suffering, loo, because of constant 
interference. 

A third thing that will help is to provide what we call exten- 
sions of environment. A young child I know who has an IQ of 
160 has had a number of experiences outside of the home. She 
has repeatedly been all over a farm and has actually helped set 
out tomato plants, learning at three years of age how to tell the 
better from the poorer grade. She has had a trip through a 
large department store — not one of those trips where mother 
whisked her along as she made her purchases, but a leisurely 
trip, just for her, with mother explaining things as they went. She 
has spent the night in a hotel and ordered her own meal in the 
hotel’s dining room. She has taken long automobile trips, in 
which she began to recognize the differences in gas signs and 
highway signs. She has visited the state capitol. Extensions 
of her environment have been carried on within the four walls of 
her own room. She has learned the value of money and how to 
make change by playing a game with her parents of buying things 
about the house. In these transactions she has used real money. 
She is allowed to set the table and to plan its decoration. When 
she is invited out to dinner she notices the flowers on the table and 
the kind of bowl used. The next time at home she tries to dupli- 
cate them. 

Life outside becomes richer because of experiences at home. 
And experiences at home become richer because the experiences 
outside can be brought in to apply to those at home. Parents and 
teachers who are constantly on the alert to encourage children to 
make use of new knowledge, who provide them with opportunity 
to exercise their minds, are doing what they can to enrich the lives 
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of iheir children mentally, to encourage and stimulate tliem to lake 
on a growing mental stature. 


— National Parent-Teacher. 


The following maxims emanating from William Penn 
reflects his philosophy of living, and may serve as the basis for 
studying and imitating his excellent qualities: 

Speak properly, and in as few words as you can, but always 
plainly; for the end of speech is not ostentation but to be under- 
stood. 

Whereas the greatest understandings doubt most, are readiest 
to learn, and least pleased with themselves. 

For though they stand on higher ground and so see farther 
than their neighbors, they are yet humbled by the prospect, since 
it shows them something so much higher and above their reach. 

Nor can we expect to be heard of God in our prayers that 
turn the deaf ear to the petitions of the distressed among our 
fellow creatures. 

Never marry but for love, but be sure that thou lovest what 
is lovely. 

Humility and knowledge in poor clothes excel pride and 
ignorance in costly attire. 

It is wise not to seek a secret and honest not to reveal one. 

Those things are unfit for use that cannot bear small knocks 
without breaking. 

Eat therefore to live and do not live to eat. 

Neither despise nor oppose what thou dost not understand. 

If thou thinkesl twice before thou speakest once thou wilt 
be twice the belter for it. 

A wise man makes what he learns his own, the other shows 
he is but a copy or a collection at most. 

Governments, like clocks, go from the motion men give 
them, and as governments are made and moved by men, so by 
them they are ruined, too. Wherefore, governments rather 
depend upon men than men upon governments. 



RING IN THE NEW 


BY 

D. PijRUSiiOTii\M, Chitlor. 

ll must be first realised that Adult education is not 
synonymous with adult literacy. It embraces r\ithin its concept 
not only adult literacy but also acquisition of general knowledge 
and the stimulating the adult mind to lliink thiough. It is a regret- 
table fact that many of the adult education workers emphasise 
only one or the other of these aspects leav ing the others as of little 
account. There is as much need for the full education of the 
whole personality of the adult as there is for adult literacy. In 
trying to work out a scheme for adult education, we should keep 
all these three aspects before our minds — literacy, general know- 
ledge and thought training. 

It is certainly depressing to see that the state is not giving 
enough encouragement to Adult education, engrossing itself most- 
ly with affairs concerning Primary education. It is but reason- 
able that the Government should be alive to the claims of Element- 
ary education, but they have to recognise soon enough that the 
demand of the adults for education should also meet their 
earnest, serious and urgent attention. Our country is passing 
through a momentous period of its political career and the need 
for the adult education is being felt all the more keenly. Adult 
education will change the whole face of the country and will be 
a more far-reaching and more permanent reform than any, the 
beneficent legislator could introduce. The peasants should be 
awakened to activity, making them conduct their daily avocations 
with more intelligence, use modern methods of agriculture, com- 
merce and business. Supply them with effective means of 
understanding and developing their own lives and the lives of 
those around them. In England the citizen is related to politics 
w'hereas in America, he is related to society direct, but in India 
he is not related to either. Release the adults from the hands of 
animalism and provide for them an escape into reality and not 
from reality. They should be trained to be self-directive and lo 
know the value of leadership and followership and to participat*^ 
in democratic citizenship. Citizenship is a weasel word variety 
meaning everything lo everybody. Besides, the extension o' 
franchise makes education even more important since it will giv*^” 
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liiiii ihc I'alunccd ju(!}j;nieal vliicli -would enable him lo throw 
aw a) uniu'>l sus]>icion of the (lo\eniment policy, Lo bifl the pob- 
bibililieb from fahe promises of election candidates, lo throw 
away M-cUrian hilleiue-^s and lastly lo remedy the insanitary 
conditions in which most of the imerlucaled live, juvenile edu- 
cation or adult education will he fruitful only if the environments 
of the children arc of the right and progressive type. 

Our country is at the lovvcsl level, in the matter of adult 
education, v.heii comparerl with other countries. Statistics tell 
u.s that in Uenmark and Finland, adult literacy has reached 
100% ; Russia has 90% ; whereas in our country the conditions 
arc pathetically black. According to 1931 census, 77% of the 
aiiuU men and 97%, of the adult women are illiterate. A study 
of the piogross in literacy of the adults during tlie last ten years 
shows more painful truths and aggravates tlie seriousness of the 
problem. 

I he three weapons in the hands of the educators in India 
are; (1) adult school; (2) propaganda in the form of lectures, 
cinema films and other open demonstrations and (3) libraries. 
Of these adult literacy through adult schools should occupy the 
first place in the programme and the writer confines himself to 
that aspect of the problem. 

Every adult education worker will very soon realise that 
there are a number of obstacles in the way of educating the adult. 
The Adult likes to learn to read and write only in the same 
casual manner as one would like to learn to paint or sing or play 
at the violin without much effort. When he knows that a fair 
amount of regularity of attendance is expected and that he should 
continue lo he regular for a pretty'- long time, he slowly begins to 
drop away from the class. This has been the familiar experience 
of every adult education worker. The demand for regular 
attendance is too much of a strain for him especially after his 
day’s toil. 

There are very many types of adolescents including the 
normal adolescent, the delinquent, the emotional deviate, the 
intellectual deviate and the vocational misfit. The standard of 
literacy of the several adults who attend the adult schools varies 
— some knowing a few letters, some knowing only to recognise 
letters without being able lo write them; some Imowing the whole 
alphabet without the ability lo read words. Their mental ages 
also range from a very high level to that of a child. In these 
circumstances the worker finds it difficult to keep the different 
adults interested in the lesson. Since he has to attend lo different 
mental stages the progress is bound lo be slow. 
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Factions, communal suifes, differences in status and un- 
willingness to betray poverty or intelligence arc also some of the 
causes that prevent the adults of a place from coming togetlier. 
It seems very difficult to make the owner of a land sit with the 
labourer in his plot and for the depressed class to sit dov/n with 
the caste men. 

Certain vicious habits, sicluiiss and abject poveity in some 
case are also hindrances in the way of making even a small vil- 
lage rise to 100% adult literacy. The free hours of the labour- 
ers vary according to their occupations and it is, therefore, found 
difficult to fix a time that is suitable to most of them and to the 
teacher also. Besides their convenience \aries with the seasons 
as most of them might be cultivators. This makes it necessary 
for the classes to be held only in certain seasons of the year 
suitable to the villagers. 

The workers engaged in adult education are mostly 
honorary ones, who do it sacrificing their tiine, energy and some- 
times even money. At first, they begin v/ith enthusiasm, but soon 
get discouraged by the slow progress and the mental laziness. 
Thus much of the work that is started stops halfway. 

Education of adult women is found to be almost impossible 
under the existing social conditions. The adult school for women 
at Goriculam, Tanjore District, had to be stopped, because the 
husbands of the women would not allow the eager women to take 
tuition, which they fear would open their eyes and make them 
revolt against their husbands. This deeply laid prejudice makes 
it impossible to work among women at present. 

These hindrances have as far as possible to be removed be- 
fore we could hope to do effective work in this direction. The 
unwillingness of the adult could be overcome in three ways. The 
first need is to simplify the course of study in such a way as to 
make it easy, interesting and pleasant for the adult. Secondly, 
the course should be covered quickly enough so that the adult 
might go through the course with increasing confidence. Third- 
ly, sufficient incentives should be extended to them in the form of 
encouragement, rewards and- prizes. This has been found by 
actual experiment to be very successful in enlisting a large num- 
ber of students and in keeping them together. Their indifference 
might be slowly removed as their minds grow by contact with 
other minds, persons, societies and lands of different countries, 
pictures they see, lectures they hear and the films they see. Time 
alone can heal this mental short-sightedness. Each centre should 
evolve for itself a social philosophy. 
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Ti is necessary llial llic workers should be imbued with the 
spirit of service. Otherwise they are sure to become discouraged 
and as has often happened drop (»ut of the landscape altogether. 

It is, iheiefore, essential that only those who could work in spile 
of bad results be leaders who could keep alive the desire to 
illumine the minds of the ignorant, by freijuent words of 
ins])iralion. 

The main problem regarding literacy seems to be the pro- 
blem of undertaking the study of llie language to enable them to 
read a newspaper within not more than Hvo months. Many of 
those interested in adult ('dueation have bt'en working on this with 
great zest. As a result of these efforts the province of 
Madras has the benefit of the labours of at least three veteran 
educationists — Dr. f.aubach, Mr. S. (k Daniel and Mrs. Deva- 
sahayam. Dr. [.aubach’s scheme is based on a system of mnemo- 
nics which will enable the adult to associate with each other with 
a picture and thus remen'ber it. People who have tried the 
method rejiort that the adult learns to read and write within 40 to 
50 days. To ensure permanence of literacy, he emphasises that • 
each one should teach one. He has worked out this system for 
most of the languages and is continuing to work at others. 

Mr. Daniel’s method has been worked out at present only 
for Tamil and is based on the idea that Tamil being a scientific 
language could be reduced, most psychologically into 40 sounds 
and symbols. The letters for study have been arranged in order, 
from the simple to the complex and in such a way, as could be 
elicited from the pupil, thus stimulating the thinking powers of 
the student. In his opinion, the more the thinking process in- 
volved, the more the chances for retention and the less the chance 
to relapse into illiteracy. He has tried it in Tanjore and has 
definite statistics to show that the adult learns to read and write, 
through this method in six months. 

Mrs. Devasahayam’s method is also only for Tamil. Her 
system is based on grouping allied letters in one family thus 
enabling the mind to remember the allied words together. This is 
being tried at Salem and the results are awaited. 

The Nandyal, Hyderabad, and Christian Literature Society 
charts are being tried in the Andhra area and the results are 
encouraging. 

The adult education movement should fashion its own tools 
and formulate its own methods. A method is not a rigid arrange- 
ment of unchangeable features, it is a sensitive instrument that 
can be adopted to any given group of adults as well as to the 
finely differentiated need of each adult. Ring out the old and 
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ring in the new. In the opinion of the writer, it is better to 
evolve a separate method for each language suitable to its own 
genius; and the permanence of literacy is of more importance 
than speed. 

All welfare agencies must be mobilised and coordinated in 
this great cause. The employing agencies could be persuaded to 
make arrangements for making all their workers literate. Philan- 
thropists may be appealed to supply the funds necessary for 
the various activities in connection with this campaign. The 
Rural uplift schools which are being started in many centres may 
be requested to train the students in the method of instructing 
illiterates. Let us go ahead. 


WANTED, THEN, A TEACHER! 

Not a recitation-post, not a windvane, not .a water gauge, not 
a martinet, not a pedant, not a pedagog — the mere slave to the 
student; but a teacher, “ one who is a combination of heart and 
bead and artistic training and favoring circumstances.” One 
who has that enthusiasm which never calculates its sacrifices, and 
is willing to endure all things if only good may come. One who 
loves his work; who throws his whole soul into it . . . who can 
therefore see more in his work than can any other . . . One who 
feels the keenest self-reproach because students fail to advance 
. . . One who can change the shambling mental gait of the 
average student into firm and definite and well-ordered activity. 
One who can take that nebulous, filmy, quivering mass which a 
boy’s family and friends kindly call his brain, and give it a 
clearness of outline and toughen its fiber and make it lithe and 
sinewy. Qne who . . . has infinite patience and pity for the 
weak; who will not suffer them to be crowded to the wall . . . 
One who can open the mind of a boy without committing statutory 
burglary .... One who can develop the spiritual side of a boy’s 
nature, his character, the man in him, the man of feeling and 
emotion which can and will dominate both mind and muscle . . . 
One who can teach the boy how to get life — a far grander thing 
than to gel a living. Above all, one who feels that as a teacher 
he is a born leader of men, a kingly citizen, and who does not 
propose to be degraded from his high estate. — Lloyd N. Morrisett. 
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Tlial btalemenl seems lo most people an astonishing one. 
hlost think that the plan failed and is a discredited one. The 
first question, therefore they will ask be ; '‘Who says that it 
is the plan for Indiu'r''^ I shall, therefore, begin by saying that 
lo call attention to it and the new way in which we can begin to 
eairy it out, the Calcutta Uni’versity entered on a propaganda that 
had the support of a great phalanx of leading Indians of the 
lime. It attracted attention also in every part of the world, and 
was written about with great approval by many besides the leaders 
of die co-operative movement and their press. 

I quote the words of its eminent Vice-Chancellor at the time, 
the late Justice Sir Ashulosh Mookerjee, who said : “ I had a 
series of lectures on the subject printed and sent to Professors of 
Economics in eveiy part of the world and the result was entirely 
satisfactory: there were only fa\ourable comments.” Indeed 
some of the most eminent economists at the time wrote repeatedly 
approving warmly. Among these may be mentioned the world’s 
great leaders of co-operation: Sir Horace Plunkett in England, 
Sir Diushaw Wacha in India, Prof. Charles Gide in France, 
T. Carver in America, besides the professors of Economics and 
Sociology of several European, and American Universities. An 
outstanding feature of this propaganda for industrial develop- 
ment for India on co-operative lines was that it was supported by 
India's most eminent businessmen and men of practical affairs. 
Among these may be mentioned besides Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
already referred to, Lord Sinha, Sir Dorab Tata, Sir Rajcndra- 
nath Mookerjee, Raja Rishikesh Lai and a number of Calcutta 
businessmen, who signed a Calcutta “ Hundred Citizens’ Appeal” 
in favour of the plan. A third remarkable feature was die notice 
it attracted from eminent statesmen. Outside India the late 
King Edward, the Prime Minister at die lime, and a number of 
Cabinet Ministers, wrote repeatedly in approval. 

The Calcutta University continued its propaganda for 
renewed attention to the co-operators’ plan for twenty-one years, 
and it was then taken up by the Osmania University publishing 
lately articles on it in its Magazine. The Hyderabad Govern- 
ment after a long consideration of the plan are now, on the 
initiative of Sir Akbar Hydari, and with the energetic support of 
the new Secretary of Government for Co-operation and Rural 
Reconstruction, and the officers of that department, taking 
matter up. Two official Press Notes tell us that Hydi 
giving support lo a group of pioneers consisting of 
Bombay University and seven under-graduates of 
versity desirous of demonstrating the fact 
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foundations of a co-operative system with a system of educational 
co-operative colonies. Such colonies are one of the features 
of the neo-co-operation, i.e., the new ways technical progress has 
opened up for us to start carrying out the old plan. 

Every thoughtful person in India should be studying the 
co-operators’ plan now that the most eminent people agree that, 
with certain modifications that technical progress has rendered 
possible, it is the plan for India. 

No plan was ever simpler or more fascinating. The co- 
operators propose that a great cooperative organization should 
obtain control of industries of all kind and, having obtained that 
control, organize the whole group to produce co-operatively for 
use. A co-operative organization must in that way be built brick 
by brick, acquiring one industry after another, until it forms 
what may be called a “ socialistic state within the State.” It 
would be socialism, however, for those who want it, not interfer- 
ing with those who do not. The idea has been rather eclipsed of 
late by the great popularity of socialism. But many people are 
of opinion that in the new form, that it can take now, it is the 
hopeful plan after all. 

The Hyderabad Pioneer Non-Cooperative Colony is not 
exclusively for Osmania University students. It is inviting 
industrialists who have the necessary skill and knowledge to do 
some useful work in the colony to join. It will give suitable 
men help in a variety of ways. Pensioners or retired people 
wishing for suitable kind of occupation for retirement are 
particularly invited to consider the opportunities the colony might 
give them. They might have in it a profitable hobby “ that 
might develop in time into a profitable industry perhaps for their 
sons or grandsons to lake up later.” Those wishing for informa- 
tion can apply to the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Hydera- 
bad-Deccan, or to the Colony Office, 9 Osmania University 
Building, N.P.O. Amberpet, Hyderabad-Deccan. Pamphlets 
will be sent to those forwarding a one anna stamp and address 
envelope to the last-named address. 

IDEAL TEACHER; RECIPE FOR THE MAKING OF 

“ Mix immortal youth with abounding health, add the 
maximum degree of experience, perfect tact, perfect patience 
and -teadfast persistence, place in the crucible of school 
experienip bring to a slow boil, and while still sizzling turn loose 
on a cold woJd.”— Dr. A. D. Merriman. 



TUI. U. OOVlJaNFul ia>()LiJi 1(>JN ON kDUO/vTiONAL 
HLOUO\NL:/VriON 

{Rcjfi itit< (I jivni the uoi vnuiiciil Gazette.) 


'i1jo i|ues{i()ii of iTor^aisi/alioii of the ine-ciil system of cducalion 
liad l)oeu eni^conng the aUenlion (»f Go\(Mnoient ioi a long time. 
Go\einia(‘ni j])|)oiiiU‘(l a ^ oiiunillc<^ in l\uu(h, to cvaniine ihe 

oigani/uion, tonliol find (‘iniunila ol iho {tu " nt p.iiiuuy and middle 
of idiK'alioii up Jo end oi \ ll, to -iii\oy ihe e\leiU and 

coiilrol of soeoiidary and [>t(‘-univm‘-ily odu< alioii uaid l<; make icconi- 
niondalions for rooraani/alion and iTadiiisLinenL 


The (a>niinitlu‘\s lei omniendaliHiie aio ol a lar-rcaeliing eharaclcr 
and in\olvc eon«kleuUion of intricale prohlenis of ]>olicy and finance. 
AirangemciUs ha\e alread)' been made for llieir delailcd and careful 
examination. The organi/alion of the educational system is so inti- 
mately hound up ^^itll the uellaiv of th.e comiminily tlial a certain 
amount of caution is necessary in undertaking alterations in the edu- 
cational sphere^ At the same lime Goxeramcal feel that great changes 
ha\e to be made and hold expeiimenls undertaken, if our educational 
s)slcm is to he brought into line with tlic advance made in other 
countries and made capable of meeting llie growing demands of the 
conmnmily in the conditions obtaining lo-day. 


Government have already accepted the proposal of the Comniiltec 
regarding the inlroduetioii of Basic Education — a term emliracing educa- 
tion through concrete life situations and (‘o-rel.ited with one or more 
forms of manual and pioduclivc work and the social and cultural en- 
vironments of the child. A Training College w^is opened at Allahabad 
in August, ]9.Sh, to train graduates in the .“^ystem of basic education. A 
similar iiislitution was started at Benares for imdcr-graduule girls which 
was later absorbed in the Allahabad institution. Forty-four men and 
28 women have been trained in the principles of basic education. A 
refresher course was also conducted at the ]?asic Training College to 
train 98 selected district board teachers. Refresher courses have l>ecn 
started from 1st May, 1939, at seven centres. Two lumdred and fifty 
teachers are being instructed at each centre in the principles of basic 
education and in the theory and practice of craft teaching on basic 
lines. These teachers finished their training about tlie middle of July 
after which they were sent to selected areas in each district to open 
Class I of basic schools. Thus about 1,750 basic schools w'oukl have 
been opened by the end of July, 1939, throughout the Province. These 
courses will continue until all the present district and municipal board 
teachers are trained to run basic schools. Thus a concrete and important 
step forward has already been taken with the acceptance of the 
ciple of basic education and the opening of institutions for 
of teachers. The syllabus of training at the normal schp^r ^ 
being modified so as to include a thorough course of 
new technique. 
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Among the bc\cral recommeiidadons made by the Commiliee one 
of the most imporlanl is that compulsory primaiy education should be 
imparled on a nation-wide scale free of charge and should extend for 
a period ol seven years beginning from the age of seven. This must be 
regarded at present as the ultimate goal, if only for financial reasons. 
But it is certainly possible and desirable lo make a concerted effort for 
the extension of education by starting schools in areas where they do not 
exist and inducing a larger number ol parents to send their childieii lo 
school. The recent awakening among the masses has cieated a dis- 
tinctly favourable atmosphere of which the fullest advantage should be 
taken. The starling age at present in the existing infant classes is 6, 
and it is felt that it Vvould not be desirable lo make any change in this 
for the present, and consequently the Government have come to the 
decision that the basic education stage will begin from the age of 6 and 
last till the age of 13. The period of compulsion extends ai present 
to five years and this may probably have to be continued for some lime 
longer, but this question can be further examined departmental ly. It is 
hoped, however, that it will be possible lo work up to the period of 
seven years, as recommended by the Committee, at a later stage when 
the financial conditions are more favourable. 

The Committee have recommended the substitution of the word 
‘‘ College ” for what are at present styled as ‘‘ High School and Inter- 
mediate Colleges.” The Government feel that it would be in consonance 
with the current practice in the Province to give the name Secondary 
College” to those institutions which will, in future, teach the full 
secondary course and wall, therefore, correspond to our present 
Intermediate Colleges. In other words, the educational institutions 
before the University stage will be classified as (1) Basic Schools and 
(2) Secondary Colleges. During the peiiod of transition, however, 
schools w^hich cannot work up to the full secondary college course, 
will continue to exist and may be called secondary schools. 

The Committee have commented upon the multiplication of 
examinations in the educational system, and have suggested the substi- 
tution of attainment tests. While generally agreeing with criticisms of 
the Committee as to the evils of the examination system, 
the Government are of opinion that during the transitional period 
examinations will have to be retained, though there is no reason why 
the number of such examinations should not be reduced as far possible. 
It is for this reason that the Government have decided that there should 
l}e for the present a public examination at the conclusion of the 
basic course and that during the interim period examinations 
will have lo be carried on every much on the lines in 
vogue at present. Government accept the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a bureau for psychological tests, and will watch the results 
achieved by the bureau before coming lo a final decision on the question 
of substitution of examinations by attainment tests. 

The Government accept the recommendations of the Committee as 
to the medium of instruction for the basic and the secondary institu- 
tion??. The medium will rightly be Hindustani. This will not, however, 
preclude any special arrangements which may be required for the teach- 
ing of any other Indian languages in the Province. 
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There is another important recommendation of the Committee in 
regard to the selection and supply of texl-booksj a matter of piime 
importance for the entire educational system. Government accept 
this recommendation and will arrange for the preparation of suitable 
text-books by enlisting the help of educationists both inside and 
outside the department. The Government, however, would reserve the 
right of buying up the manuscripts of the authors and arrange for 
suitable publication of these books for the use of educational institutions 
either directly or indirectly through publishing houses. The existing 
system has been found to be unsatisfactory and has given rise to serious 
complaints. It is hoped that the adoption of the new system will go a 
long way in removing the evils which are complained of at present. 

Government attach the greatest weight to the recommendations of 
the Committee as regards the reorganization of Secondary Education, 
They will, however, have to be worked out and examined in all their 
aspects and implications before a final decision can be taken. 

The Committee suggest that a survey of the potentialities of the 
Province in the matter of industrial development and requirements 
should be undertaken. This is a useful suggestion and work on these 
lines have already been taken in hand by the Industries Department. 
Government agree that such a survey would be helpful in determining 
the nature and amount of vocational training to be imparted not only 
in secondary schools but in vocational institutions as well. 

The Committee has fully dealt with the question of the organiza- 
tion and administrative control of rural education. The Government 
appreciate the viewpoint of the Committee. There are, however, certain 
factors which have to be borne in mind, so that the growth and expan- 
sion of education may be facilitated while its efficiency may not be im- 
paired. The district boards have played an important pari in the rural 
educational system and their participation is essential for the attainment 
of the maximum results wdth the resources that may be available. At 
the same time Government realize that matters of a disciplinary nature 
and of a purely technical and academic character can profital)ly be l^est 
handled by the Education Department and its officers. Government 
intend to make necessary changes to carry out these objects. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

“ I wish that as a nation we would think first of teachers in 
terms of character, personality, and the special gift of imparting 
enthusiasm for acquiring knowledge. The basis of good national 
education is good teachers, and they are worthy of adequate pay 
and security in their old age. If they can accumulate degrees 
and write books along any line, well and good, but the first 
requisite should be their ability to inspire youth.’’ 



THE STAMMERER IN SCHOOL 


BY 

H. St. John Rlmsey, MA., 

Speech TliPiapist and Lecturer at Guy^s Hospital, 

[By the courtesy oj the Editor of The Schoolmaster and 
W''omen Teachers Chronicle.\ 

As a former slammerer I have actual experience of the handicap 
caused by the stammering habit, and. as a former schoolmaster, I have 
personal experience of the annoyance caused by the stammerer and the 
waste of time which is unavoidable unless he is absolutely ignored. As 
a boy I experienced the disappointment of being refused a chance to 
answer an impatient master, but, on the other hand. I must plead guilty, 
at times, to using my disability to cover my inattention and even, some- 
times, to avoid the detection of unprepared translation! As a school- 
master, therefore, I was ready to notice the misuse of a stammerer to 
cover idleness, and at the same time I resented the waste of time caused 
by stammerers. 

My object in writing this article is to help the teacher to give 
the stammerer the maximum am.ount of help while reducing the waste 
of time to a minimum. In order to do this effectively it is necessary to 
define a stammer, to compare its possible causes and to explain a logical 
and direct method of correcting the habit, these to be explained as 
briefly as possible. 

Definition of a Stammer. 

All speech consists of the production of vocal tone in the larynx 
or voice box and the formation of words by movements of the mouth 
while the vocal tone passes through and out of it. A stammer is an 
attempt to form words without the vocal tone out of which they must 
be formed if speech is to he normal. Every teacher must have fre- 
quently seen a stammerer m.aking the shape of the word but failing to 
produce its tune. Normal observation wdll convince any teacher that 
this is a true and accurate definition of what is called a stammer. 

Opinions differ widely as to the cause of the stammering habit. 
Some authorities state that it is caused by attempting to speak at a 
speed beyond the powers of that particular individual and that exces- 
sive speed is the determining factor 'which causes the breakdown in 
the co-ordination of voice production and word formation. The fact 
that most stammerers can sing fluently indicates that as long as 
the production of vocal tone is uppermost in the mind the formation of 
words will present no difficulty. If any reader of this article was inform- 
ed that a child could run but was intermittently unable to walk, he 
would say, quite rightly, that all that could be needed was some slight 
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adjustmenL and that the first step should Le tO find out wlial the child 
did in walking that v^as unlike the actions of running. Surely the 
same is true in speech. As long as the child controls his voice in speech 
as he does in song his difficulties will vanish. That the vocal cords are 
not under direct control and can only be controlled by a mental picture, 
of the sound desiied is a fact realised by every doctor. This is why the 
majority of the members of the medical profession accept this as the 
true definition of a stammer and why the speech clinics at the London 
teaching hospitals work on these lines. 

Another ¥iew. 

There is, however, another school of thought that looks upon a 
stammer as a symptom of a general condition of nervous disturbance; 
they claim that the stammer is the result of the ner\ousness, not the 
cause of it. This \iew is held by some of the neurologists, and correc- 
tion on these lines is carried on at some of the hospitals for ner\ou9 
diseases. 

That two such widely divergent and contradictory theories are held 
is surprising until we remem.ber two indisputable facts which apply to 
all, or very nearly all, stammerers. The fact that most stammerers can 
sing fluently and can talk fluently as long as they use their voices in 
speech as they do in song is emoted in support of the theory that 
stammering is caused by insufficient voice control and must be corrected 
by increasing it. On the other hand the fad that a stammerer can 
speak fluently when alone is quoted to support the theory that stammer- 
ing is caused by fear and anxiety and must be corrected by neurological 
treatment. 

Whether the stammer is the cause of the fear, or the fear is the 
cause of the stammer, cannot be proved, but it is indisputable that each 
acts and reacts on the other causing a vicious circle, and we can reach 
our own conclusions by logical and common-sense reasoning. I would 
ask why a child should nervously anticipate a speech breakdown until 
it has happened? On the other hand what is more calculated to induce 
nervousness than to he subject to an intermittent breakdown of s[)eech, 
such a breakdown being impossible to conceal? 

The Teacher's Part. 

This brings us to the consideration of the teacher’s share in effect- 
ing the correction of the stammering habit. 

Speaking slowly, firmly and smoothly ivill enable any stammerer to 
speak fluently. This sounds too easy, loo good to be true, but it is a 
fact that as long as a stammerer keeps strictly to this rule he will he 
able to pronouce any words or speak any sentence. When he breaks 
down it is his vocal tone that will have failed, he will he rushing to get 
over what he thinks is the difficult word, with the result that there i.. 
insufficient tone to “ carry ” the word. It is the loss of tone that makes 
the consonant difficult; if the real difficulty lay in the consonants, how 
could the stammerer sing the same word in a song? 
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By "‘slowly’’' 1 do not ^sish to ghe llie impression of ponderous 
speech, but rather of speaking ^\ithoul huiry — in a leisurely 'v^ay. 

By ” firmly I mean the tone that gives an impies^ion of decision 
and eiiiciency. Yv e a^'e apt to forget that v.e aie not bivocal that there 
can be only one correct type of tone from each indhidiiai larynx, al- 
though there \sill be a big diflercnce in volume in accordance with the 
requirements of the occasion. For instance, we need less volume for 
conversation in a loom than for lecluiiiig in a large hall. Speak as 
you sing and smg as you speak is a golden rule for both speakers and 
singers. For stammerers it is ^ital. it is the difference between fluency 
and stammering, betw^een life with the advantage of a good voice giving 
the impression of efficiency and life with the handicap of a slammer. 

By ‘"smoothly” I mean the carrying on of die tone from one word 
to the next; in other words, the words should be linked together by con- 
tinuous vocal tone throughout each phrase. 

Doing Youiseif Yerbal Justice, 

Perhaps some readers are already saying that it is impossible for a 
schoolmaster to devote so much time and thought to correction of one 
stammerer. The fact of the matter is that all children will benefit if 
they are taught to speak slowly, firmly and smoothly. It is the right 
way to speak, the right way to use the speech machine, right because it 
produces maximum results with the minimum effort. 

It is important to stress the fact that speaking slowly, firmly and 
smoothly is far more than a corrective for stammerers, it is the advice 
given by capable speech trainers to actors, barristers, doctors and 
clergy, in fact to all who wish to do verbal justice to themselves and 
their work. 

There can be little doubt that empty theatres are largely due to the 
semi-intelligible gabbling so prevalent among the younger actors and 
actresses. Men who have ambition are realising more and more the 
importance of speaking well. A young doctor who reads a paper un- 
intelligibly will never impress his audience however good his subject 
matter may be. The barrister who speaks quickly and therefore unintelli- 
gibly and whose voice carries no conviction cannot hope to influence a 
jury. In the teaching profession the value of clear speech cannot be 
overestimated. An authoritative voice is a great aid to the maintenance 
of discipline and unless discipline is assured quick and effective teach- 
ing is obstructed. In the commercial world a good voice and clear 
speech are of no less importance. The stockbroker, the banker and the 
salesman will do belter business if their voices carry conviction. 

The Three Standards of Good Speech. 

Lastly, the psychological importance of speaking slowly and firmly 
is not yet widely realised. Nothing corrects nervousness and increases 
self-confidence more than speaking slowly on a firm voice. By good 
speech I do not mean what is called the “Oxford accent” but speech 
that is easily heard and understood. 
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There are three standards of good speech. First, to speak slowly 
enough to be heard without effort; secondly, to be so easily heard that 
one can be understood without effort; thirdly, to be so easily heard that 
the most important points in the subjcct-maller can be remembered. 

Speaking slowly and firmly will assist all in their work and it will 
give the stammerer freedom from a nerve-racking disability. 


A VITALISING SCHEME OF EDUCATION 

Will-power is the key-note to progress. ‘ Will to act ’ is the 
only inspirer of creation. Man may have a very high imagina- 
tion. But it takes very little time to lapse into fantasy if it does 
not get the scope of being translated into action. The present- 
day educational system in India possesses a great devilish power 
to crush the very sources of creative activities inherent in the 
child. People of this country believe themselves as “ highly 
educated.” But unfortunately we are blind towards the mischief 
done by the present educational processes. We take pleasure in 
being inactive and idle. We have cultivated a sense of abhorrence 
towards all sorts of activities. Hence we have suffered in bodies 
and minds. The dignity of action is lost and we pride in being 
non-active. 

Any vitalising scheme of education which will drive away 
this inertia for action and will inspire the educand for moving 
on, will be considered setting a ‘ New Era ’ for our country. 
The Wardha scheme of education has this spirit in its very 
inception. Its special feature is “ The active child in the centre 
of education.” 

The scheme has got all the potentialities of reshaping the 
destinies of our nation, if it is rightly interpreted and properly 
executed. 


— Harbhai Trivedi. 



FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


1. The International Federation of Teachers' Associations. 

The Annual Conference of the Federation took place in Paris on 
July 14' — 16, 1939. The Conference dealt particularly \\ilh the tiagical 
situation of Spain, Czechoslovakia and China and, taking specially in 
account teachers and children actually Ihing in exile in France, carried 
the following resolutions : — 

"‘This conference of 1. t. T. A. expresses its deep sympath) \si\h 
those teacher colleagues of Czechoslovakia, Spain and China 
who are now in exile, or suffering by leason of iheir dis- 
tressful situation in their own countries, and transmits to 
them all a message of encouragement and goodwill. In 
order that this expression of sympathy may be given 
practical form the Conference recommends each constituent 
association of 1. F. T. A. during 1939, to regard it as a 
moral obligation to contribute to the International Assis- 
tance Fund a sum at least equivalent to one France franc 
per member. The Conference hopes that the fixing of the 
low minimum standard of one franc per member, owing to 
the special circumstances of certain Associations, will not 
discourage all who can afford more, from contributing to the 
highest limit of their capacity.” 

The Conference came to the following conclusions on the 
question : — 

"'‘To what ed'tent can the school give the child a sense of his 
duties as citizen and as an individual ” 

(1) The growing importance of civic and national life has given 
a national character to public education in all countries. 

(2) The growing importance of the economic and social aspects 
of life has shown itself in the various grades of teaching in schools in 
the form of vocational and professional preparation, which are to give 
each pupil an opportunity to fulfil his professional and social obliga- 
tions in the best possible manner. 

(3) Man is, after all, part of the universe and the prime value of 
humane education consists in making each man fully conscious of his 
dignity as a human being and in showing the continuity of an ideal 
applicable to the whole human race. 

(4) Above and beyond the actual subject-matter set down to be 
taught in the schools of every country there are certain ideas to profess 
and uphold, which should be ever present in the teacher’s mind and 
should permeate his work: The feeling that throughout the centuries 
human progress consists first and foremost in the acquisition and dedi- 
cation of a certain number of ideas which can no longer be barred : 
respect for human personality and all that makes for greatness and 
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nobility, honesty, loleiance, a sense of justice, brotherhood; The value 
ol political and social organisations in lending to safeguard personal 
liberty, to give a sense of security and provide everyone uith occupa- 
tions suited to their tastes and abilities; The feeling for evry kind of 
link that binds men together in all ages and all countries; The con- 
sciousness of a debt to society which should make everyone strive to ful- 
fil his appointed task as a good worker, to be a good citizen of his 
country and to take a conscious share in the progressive development of 
humanity. 

(5) If education is to be national, it should noi be dogmatic in 
character. Children are taught about pievious forms of political and 
social organisation to help them to realise the process of evolution and 
progress; to show them also that progiess is not always a continuous 
forward movement and that all nations have passed through limes of 
acute crisis. Prc&ent-day inslituiioiib are not shown as being perfec- 
tion; on the contrary, the impression should be given that such insti- 
tutions, like all the v/orks of man, are but momentary phases and capable 
of being improved ad infinitum. Thus each child should acquire the 
feeling that he, as a citizen, should be alive to the evidences of public 
life around him, aware of his own responsibilities and anxious to 
shoulder them, 

(6) The teaching of a nation’s history and literature should help 
everyone to form an idea of what constitutes the national genius; a 
country, great men, a nation, trials borne in common, aspirationsi 
shared. But, running parallel with this teaching of national history and 
literature, the history and literature of other peoples, as the child grows 
old enough to study them, will indicate both the differences between 
nations and their likenesses, both what it is that has separated them 
and what still, in spite of far too many clashes and battles, can unite 
them closely and dispose them to peaceful co-operation. 

(7) The teaching of the geography of man, showing how the human 
race is distributed over the globe’s surface, the different types of civi- 
lisation and the relations of human groups to one another, will show 
the various forms of such peaceful co-operation as they exist to-day. 

(8) Above all, it behoves all teachers constantly to bear in mind 
the fundamental principles of human civilisation, which we have briefly 
outlined above, and to let these permeate all their w^ork. The continu- 
ous steady effort of millions of teachers all over the world can and 
must tend to create the right moral atmosphere in which alone clear 
thinking can be fostered and necessary reforms be brought about.'’ 

The Conference unanimously adopted the following resolutions on 
Collective Education And The Children's Liberty — 

“ (I) Opportunities should be afforded in schools for pupils to be 
given freedom of action since it is essential for (a) physical growth; 
(b) mental growth; (c) training of will and development of character; 
and {d) as a means of preparation for life. 

(2) The complete liberty of action of any pupil is not possible in 
a school. It is limited by (a) school discipline, which is founded on 
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the interests of the ^\hole of the piipils; (b) the syllabus of instruction 
which must have regard to A^hat a child should Ije taught as a ineniher 
of a community and as a preparation for life; (c) the facilities for edu- 
cation available and the amenities and equipment possible Avithin the 
limits imposed by financial considerations. 

(3) The task of the teacher is to reconcile the conliict l)ehveen 
the desirability of individual freedom and the iimiiation im])osed b)' 
environmental conditions ^o as to afford the pupil the greatest measure 
of personal libeit}."’ 

— A. I. F. T. A. Bl’lletin. 


II. Suggestions for the Teaching of Classics. 

Some nevv ideas on the leaching of the Cla'^'^ics are set out in a 
pamphlet issued by the Eoard of i.cutviion, England, Suggestions for 
the Teaching of ClasbicbS’ (Educational Pamphlet No, 116, published 
by H. M. Stationery Office, Price Is.). 

The pamphlet falls into three parts. The first deals with questions 
of organisation, such as the age for beginning Latin, the selection of 
the pupils and the length of the course: the second indicates the lines 
of approach to a main school course and discusses such questions as the 
content of the course, the choice of a reader, oral and written work, the 
problem of mastery. The third part concerns the work of the classical 
teacher in the classroom both below and in the sixth form. Among other 
topics, it deals with pronunciation, translation, grammar, composition, 
home work and preparation, Roman civilisation and history, and Greek 
in the main school. 

The pamphlet breaks away from the traditions of the past in assign- 
ing a central position to translation. In place of the old idea of study- 
ing grammatical forms through systematic exercises as a basis for 
composition, it makes the reading of Latin the primary objective and 
treats the study of grammatical usage as a means of extending the pupil’s 
power to comprehend the language. “ Grammatical forms can be under- 
stood only in a context, /.e., translation; rules for composition are 
artificial if they have not been seen in operation in a paragraph of 
Latin; the enlargement of vocabulary most naturally comes, not from 
words in lists, but from words in a passage; and words discovered in 
this way are the natural material from which the pupils will put 
together” again to make a new pattern in composition. Further, the 
study of a language cannot be divorced from the understanding of the 
background which gives meaning and precision to it. A mere manipu- 
lation of words is vain if they are empty ciphers without a meaning in 
terms of life and thought.” 

^‘The first motive in studying a language is to acquire power to 
take in thoughts expressed in that language, to understand what the 
author has to say. The purpose of the teaching of Latin is not pli- 
marily to produce facility in using a language, but to steady an ethos 
through its language. The second main motive is to discover the 
particular ways in which the language expresses thought and to compare 
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the language in this respect \\ith languages already spoken or being 
learned. 

The experience which Lalin-English work gives is logically prior 
to composition; and therefore the work of composing in Latin will be 
less advanced at any given moment than the work of translating into 
English. Pupils will first meet new usages and constructions in a Latin 
context; after they come upon examples of a construction in a con- 
text, the next step would be the formulation of the construction and finally 
an attempt to employ it. In all stages, therefore, the composition 
should have a close relation to the reader or author, and this relation is 
most easily and shortly described by saying that composition will involve 
an element of retranslation.” 

All the pupils should gain a reasonably full and definite concep- 
tion of the character and achievement of the Romans. It is a funda- 
mental mistake to regard background ” and civilisation as something 
to be added to a course of Latin. “ In fact a prime reason for learning 
Latin is that it gives a first-hand approach to Roman Civilisation; 
study of * background ’ should be inherent in the study of Latin at all 
ages and stages.” 

— Scottish Educational Journal. 

III. Training of Teachers in Scotland. 

The report of the Panel dealing with ‘‘ Training of Teachers ” was 
submitted by Miss Pearl Kettles, Vice-President of the Scottish Edu- 
cational Institute. After a lengthy discussion of the question, the 
Panel had summed up their decision in the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously approved ; — 

(а) Every teacher admitted in future to a State-aided school 

should be trained.” 

(б) All lecturers who are responsible for the training of teachers 

in Training Colleges and University Training Department 
should be trained and experienced teachers.” 

(c) Training Colleges should be associated with the Univer- 

sities.” 

(d) It is recommended that the marks a^varded for the prac- 

tical teaching tests should not be divulged and that 
students should be recorded as having passed or failed in 
the feubiect of education as a whole.” 

(e) “We affirm our policy that graduation for all teachers should 

be the aim.” 

lY. The Educational Institute of Scotland. 

^ The following are extracts from the Presidential Address by 
George Pratt Insh, M.A., D.Litt., to the annual general meeting: — 

“With the rapid change in the political background, with the 
menace of the international problem, the whole situation has altered. 
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The challenge to democratic chili'=ation implies a challenge to demo- 
cratic education. On the nature of the reply to the challenge to 
democratic education depends iillimalely the survival of democratic 
civilisation. Let us Le under no misap prehension : unless those v\ho 
are in our schools to-day aie provided v ith che very best education 
possible, the critical active intelligence of the individual citizen, that 
mental equipment vvdiich makes ror success in the working of demo- 
cratic institutions, cannot be ^ooked for among those ^vho will one day 
have to undertake the duties and the re'^pon'^ibilities of citizenship. 

“ In the light of this challenge to our civilisation and to our edu- 
cation we see the deeper significance of reform in education. It is the 
answer of our ^^ocial and political faith. It is stern assertion that we do 
not despair of our great social and cultural heritage. And, mark you. 
the principles of reform that ^*rc advocated by your fellow -teachers are 
principles arrived at by the essentially democratic methods of investiga- 
iion and discussion. It is a group of our own colleagues who have brought 
their intelligence, individual and collective, to bear on the problems of 
our schools; they have sought advice from manv experts; they have wel- 
comed counsel from many ouarteis: but ultimately the Reform Reports 
represent the integrated intelligence of a democratic profession. 

“ If one were to endeavour to anticipate very briefly the influence 
on our schools of the reforms advocated by our colleagues in answer to 
the challenge to education one might say that the immediate influence 
will be two-fold; a keener zest in the actual work of the school, a deeper 
realisation of the relation of the school, to the community. May one 
venture to hope that very soon another aspect of that influence will 
reveal itself, an aspect complementary to and transcending those we 
have already mentioned; the realisation that the education of the years 
of school is only the beginning of an activity that should continue all 
through life? 

^ ^ ^ 

“ Alike from the standpoint of the individual and of the commu- 
nity, it w^ould not be too much to insist that the chief criterion of 
the success of a school career is whether or not it has stirred in the mind 
of boy or girl the eager desire to go on. This is not, of course, a matter 
of professional or technical studies — the demands of profession or 
business will insist on adequate attention to those — ^but rather of what 
we may call the humane studies and the sciences. In those great records 
of human activity which we call literature and history, in those records 
of man’s investigation of the secrets of nature w^hich we call the sciences, 
surely the young man and the young woman have available the means of 
living a life of rich and varied interest, or providing a cultural background 
to their daily life — a background that v/ill invest that daily life 
with a fresh and vivid significance. Do our school studies encourage 
the young traveller to press on to those living streams that so 
abundantly refresh the eager explorer? 

And when we turn from the individual to the community is not 
the problem equally vital? The success, nay, the very survival, of a 
democratic civilisation depends on a very high standard of education 
in the individual citizen. Most of the great questions of to-day, 
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national or international, demand for their appreciation a knowledge 
of histoiy that ib simply out of the question for the ordinary school 
child. But if your history is so taught at school that a child has veiy 
little inclination to read a serious historical work after he has left 
school, what does it profit him if somewhere among his belongings he 
preserves the dusty and Uttered parchment of a Leaving Certificate? 

“ Apart from a knoAV ledge of historical background the great 
political problems, national and international, demand for their proper 
appreciation a trained judgment and a very considerable power of 
weighing evidence. Now such a judgment and such a power of assess- 
ing evidence are the characteristics of a mature and educated mind. If 
we are going to look for these characteristics among the individuals 
who form our democratic communities, we must make provision for a 
widely developed system of adult education; and we must i)repaie our 
pupils in the schools to look forward to such further education as the 
noimal. nay, th.; desirable continuation of school studies, 

^ ^ 

And when we turn from the Institute to ourselves as individual 
teachers surely theie is little doubt of what our duty «hould be. We 
must remember that as the honour of an army is in the keeping of the 
individual soldier, so the honour of our profession is in the keeping of 
the individual teacher. And however dark the immediate future may 
appear let us face it with courage and with resolution. Let us remem- 
ber that in the faithful carrying out of our daily work lies the best, nay, 
the only real preparation for better days. And by the intensified devo- 
tion of our dail} work let us make our perconal answer to the gieat 
challenge to education.” 

Y. The National Union of Teachers, England. 

{Extracts from the Presidential Address by Mr. George Chipperfield to 
the Llandudno Conference,) 

'^The school is acquiring an ever-widening connotation which now 
embraces within its sweep “ out-of-school ” activities of many kinds. 
Like many of my colleagues, I have personally taken a keen interest 
during recent years in these wider activities of the school and confess 
to a specialised interest in camp schools and holiday camps. The con- 
tribution such camps could make to a well-planned physical fitness 
movement is not yet generally appreciated. Fresh air, wdiolesome food, 
regular hours and simple camp duties work wonders with children — and 
with grown-ups, too, for that matter. In camp hoys and girls discover 
new interests and give evidence of hitherto unrevealed abilitiefs. 
Friendly co-operation within a closely knit social fellowship is a great 
part of camp life, and its mental and moral benefits cannot be over- 
estimated. These manifest themselves in cheerful obedience, the culti- 
vation of habits of neatness, regard for the rights, w^ell-being and com- 
fort of others, and a refreshing sense of responsibility. Without 
qualification I commend the school camp as a powerful instrument of 
practical education and social training. So convinced of its value am I 
that I would like to see a period of such community training made a part 
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of the education, not of a fortunate few, but of every healthy child 
in the land.” 


'"At the moment the acute political consciousness which holds the 
world in thrall tends to place great emphasis on the scholar as a potential 
citizen, and every day to thoughtful teachers the question aiises; ‘ "^liat 
shall we make of the boy in our chaige.'* How shall we regard inm? 
Are we, for instance, out to train indhiduals alone or to tram citizens, 
and, if so, to w^hat extent?' Obviously, all State systems must keep 
the latter aim in \iew, and in some countries the teachers are sa\ed the 
trouble of thinking in this field at all. The State is regarded as supreme 
and the individual entirely '^ubser\ient to its interests. But in England 
the teachers’ task i^^ to combine both aims. This in\ol\es delicate balanc- 
ing in order to be fair to the individual on the one hand and to the 
State on the other. The English view is that in fashioning the citizen 
it is not necessary to emasculate the individual, and all teachers hope 
to do in practice is to find and maintain something like a just and wise 
balance. The teacher must regard each scholar as a free peisonality 
who will also need to become an efficient citizen. In so far as he is to 
be a citizen he must be regarded as a certain future voter and as a^ 
possible Prime Minister. The English teacher prizes his freedom from 
specific State direction as a precious possession. The mass production 
of one-tract minds is not his job. He teaches within a nation which 
believes that the greatest gift in life is human personality, and 
that when this is robbed of its free play life is robbed of its essential 
dignity.” 

¥1. Association for Childhood Education. 

The Association for Childhood Education has 367 local branches and 
state groups in U. S. A., Puerto Rico, Canada, and Japan. IMembership 
totals more than 30,000. The purpose of the Association as expressed 
in its constitution, is . to disseminate knowledge of the move- 
ment for the education of young children ; to bring into active cooperation 
all childhood education interests, including parent education; to promote 
the progressive type of education in nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades, and to raise the standard of the professional prepara- 
tion for teachers and leaders in this field.” Among its activities are 
the publication of a magazine CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, and special 
bulletins, dealing with current educational problems; the maintenance 
of committees which study and report on problems and projects of 
interest to members; the sponsoring of 367 branch organizations with 
programs of work adapted to their particular needs, and the giving of 
informational service to individual teachers. Headquarters of the 
Association for Childhood Education is 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

YIL Education for World Citizenship. 

At the conference on “Education for World Citizenship” growing 
alarm was expressed at the apparent apathy of educationists in the 
present critical world situation. 
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A symposium on the leaching of Civics revealed that in some ot 
the more piogrebsive scliools the totalilarian jncnace is being recognized, 
and steps are being taken to give elicclive Uaihing in cemouatic 
citizenship. Mr. Michad Steward expressed belief that liberty, justice 
and tolerance should form the groundwork in all instruction, and that 
an understanding of government recent events, and elementary political 
theory must form part of e\cry post-primary curriculum. Mr, C. 11. 
\>?llmot urged for the teaching of tolerance, but deprecated the 
loo open mind, which did not admit of a defaiile point of vie^v^. 
Mr. W. R. Curry declared that the ideal teacher allows his pupils to 
govern the school, and he interfere^ only when liis advice is sought 
or w’hen some question arises which involves obligations to the parents, 
or the State. Mr. John Kalz made a strong plea for world civilisation 
and a letiirn to a new^ League of Naiions. Rut he deprecated 
Wellsian cosmopolitanism and anli-palrioti^in. V/orld history, he 
said, should be the central subject of the school ciiriiculum; this must 
not be merely taught, however, but wdsely interpreted. 

It was evident that outside events have caused a growing concern 
in England on questions of curriculum, and that progressive as the 
Spens Report may be in certain directions, it should have given greater 
attention to the training for good citizenship in a democratic stale — not 
only in grammar schools, but in all types of secondary schools. So 
strong was the feeling for immediate action that the conference passed 
six resolutions to be forwarded to all authorities responsible for Stale 
aided education. Two resolutions related to the need for introducing 
immediately the subjects of Universal History and Civics in all post- 
primary schools. A third resolution pointed out that a course in 
general science should replace the study of a particular science. Two 
further resolutions stated that these subjects should be given examina- 
tion status, and he set subjects in the general and higher school 
certificate examinations, and that a pass in Universal Hislorv should 
he required of all students proceeding to a university. Finally, a 
plea was made for schools to train pupils in voluntary co-operation 
and the working of democratic institutions b}^ introducing the greatest 
possible amount of freedom into school government. {Adapted) 
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A Concise History of The Indian People. By H. G. Rawlinson, 
C.I.E., M.A., F. R. Hist. S. Published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

This Matriculation text-book for Indian students is excellent- 
ly written, accurate and admirably proportioned. It is an 
improvement on Smith’s History of India and meets the 
requirements of the matriculation examination of our universities. 
Its illustrations which are more than 125 in number are 
authoritative and illuminating. The author has anticipated the 
needs of students and met them by giving leading dates at the 
end of each chapter and by providing examination questions on 
it at the end of the book. The Index is valuable while the subject- 
matter incorporates the Indian Bill of 1935. The volume is 
thoroughly readable and interesting and may prove of use to 
Englishmen even, in acquainting them with India and its peoples. 


Lands Beyond The Border. By Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.R.S.A., I.E.S. Published by The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Price Rs. 3. 

This is a successful attempt to place within easy reach of 
the student a small volume, dealing with those countries and 
regions which on account of their situation are in close associa- 
tion with India or in which India is particularly interested. It 
provides materials not only for geographical study but also 
discusses briefly their progress and problems with special 
reference to the interest they have for India. Prof. Kaji has 
done a great service to Indian students by choosing for detailed 
study the countries in our vicinity about which we know very 
little. He has classified these countries under six broad 
headings : Western Borders, Northern Borders, Eastern Borders, 
Southern Borders, Across the Indian Ocean and our Great 
Eastern Neighbours. Afghanistan, Soviet Central Asia, Iran, 
Iraq, The Arabian Coast in the west; Nepal, Tibet and Sinkiang 
in the north; Burma, Siam, British Malaya, French Indo-China, 
The East Indies in the east; and Ceylon in the south; have all 
been described in detail. The land across the Indian Ocean 
^ 63 
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which has received attention from Prof. Kaji consists of North- 
Eastern Africa (including Egypi, Sudan, Abyssinia, Eritrea, 
Somaliland), Kenya and Uganda, Tanganyika, Mozambique, The 
Union of South Africa and Indian Ocean islands (including 
Madagascar, Mauritius and Reunion islands). Among our great 
eastern neighbours we have China and Japan. I'he author 
concludes the book with statistics of Area and Population with 
regard to these countries, of the Population of Indians Overseas, 
of Foreign Trade of certain countries and of India’s Trade 
1937-38. The various sections of the book are full of up-to- 
date information presented in a systematic way so that the readers 
and students may obtain the greatest help possible when studying 
ihe countries treated in it. The format of the volume is very 
attractive, the matter being printed in large type and illustrated 
with invaluable maps and diagrams. The book can be cordially 
recommended for its wealth of information as well as for its 
sound workmanship. We should have liked an Index 
added to it. 


Biology For Senior Schools. Book 11. By M. R. Lambert, M.A. 

(Oxon.). Published by Messrs Macmillian & Co. Price 2s. 6d. 

This text-book, the 2nd volume of a series of three written 
on the concentric system, is meant for children of twelve and 
takes them further afield in the general survey of the natural 
world, leading them into deeper investigations of the processes 
and wonders of the facts of life. The apparatus and materials 
used in the experiments are simple and easily obtainable. Each 
chapter is carefully and clearly written, without any avoidance 
of useful scientific terms and is excellently illustrated. The 
questions given at the end of chapters will prove specially useful. 
The volume is admirably produced and deserves introduction in 
Indian schools. 


An Introduction To Nature Study. Revised Enlarged Edition 
(1939). By Ernest Stenhouse, B.Sc. (Lond.). Published 
by Messrs Macmillan & Co. Price 4s. 6d. 

A simple and straightforward book, written by a practised 
writer, well-equipped for the task of writing a text-book on Nature 
Study. It is divided into two parts : one dealing with plant life 
and the other with animal life. The first part has 12 chapters 
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dealing with growth from seeds, plant feeding, leaves, buds, 
stems, flowers, grasses, trees, fruits, ferns, mosses, and ecology 
of plants. A phenological appendix and a monthly nature 
calendar complete it. The second part has ten chapters and 
deals with the rabbit : a typical mammal, how it lives, some other 
mammals, the pigeon; a typical bird, the development and the 
education of the chick, some familiar British birds, frogs and 
tadpoles, common insects, crustaceans, etc., and the ecology of 
animals. A chapter on school journey, a monthly nature 
calendar and an index complete the book. “ The chapters are 
divided into sections, each of which consists of two parts: first, 
precise instructions for practical observations and experiments, 
designed to exercise the reasoning faculties of the students; and, 
second, a descriptive portion, in which the meaning and relations 
of the result obtained are discussed. At the end of each chapter 
is a number of additional exercises either original or taken from 
past examination papers.” The book will be found useful “ not 
only in schools and training colleges, to examination candidates, 
but also to members of field clubs and to students of natural 
history generally.” The author’s definition of the aim of nature- 
study as, “ a training in methods of open-eyed, close and accurate 
observation, especially of familiar animals and plants, which 
shall teach the students to see what he looks at, and to think about 
what he sees,” is worthy of notice. The illustrations are numer- 
ous, interesting, and well reproduced It is a capital book and 
deserves to be unreservedly recommended. 


A Guide To Chemical Laboratory Practice For Beginners. By 

H. Basset. Published by Messrs Macmillan & Co. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Professor Basset has performed a very useful service in 
providing students with this manual for chemical practice in the 
laboratory. It is commonly found that many beginners are 
woefully slipshod in their methods and it is most important that 
they should learn from the very beginning, “ that good, accurate, 
and reliable results can only be obtained if every operation is 
carried out with proper care.” The notes detailed in the volume 
are meant “ to lighten the task of the teacher and improve the 
outlook and work of the pupils whether in the school or in the 
University.” They have been grouped under three chapters: 
general, materials and apparatus, and operations. The language 
is clear and precise while the instructions are accurate and to the 
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[joinl. Th(‘ Holes are illuslraUnl with good figures and diagrams. 
\Ve are sure to.u'heis and students will both welcome this compact 
chemical laboratory handbook. 


Introduction To Geometry. By A. W. Sidtlons, M.A. and K. S. 

Snell, M. \. Published by The Cambridge University Press. 

Price 2s. 3d. 

This book is an introduction to “ A New Geometry ” by the 
same authors and aims at enabling the pupils ‘‘ to develop their 
perception of space by a combination of viva voce work which 
encourages them to think, and written or drawing work which 
gives self-activity.” It is admirably designed for the specific 
purpose that the authors have in view. They have foreseen the 
dilficallies that must arise when a young pupil begins Geometry 
for the first time and have tried to give him all the concepts by 
drawing and handling various shapes and figures connected with 
every-day life. The introduction is by means of three dimen- 
tional figures and hence “ the first two chapters are mostly 
concerned with solid objects and their nets.” Then “ the idea of 
an angle and of its measurement is developed ” and is followed 
by the introduction of accurate drawing and scale drawing. 
Gradually “ the facts about angles, parallels and triangles are 
discovered and applied to numerical examples and drawing.” 
The loci in two and three dimensions, symmetry, congruent 
triangles, quadrilaterals, similar figures, the circumference of a 
circle, areas, the theorem of Pythagoras, solid geometry and co- 
ordinates are all incorporated in the body of the book and have 
been treated with care and precision. Six revisional papers, a 
list of all the facts deduced from the foregoing exercises and an 
index are valuable appendices. The number of exercises is 
sufficient to drill the student in applying his knowledge. The 
print and diagrams are exceptionally clear and the subject-matter 
is carefully graded. The book can be confidently recommended 
as an introductory course in Geometry. 


Concise Matriculation English Grammar and Composition. By 
F. J. A. Harding, M.A. Published by Oxford University 
Press. Price Re. 1-12-0. 

This book offers an excellent collection of examples for 
practice in analysis, parsing, synthesis, direct and indirect 
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narration, punctuation, summary writing, paraphrasing and the 
writing of stories, essays and letters. There are also chapters 
on figures of speech, idioms, common errors and prefixes and 
suffixes. A final chapter on the appreciation of poetry completes 
the volume. For teaching purposes the author’s definitions and 
illustrative examples will add enormously to the value of the 
book. The matriculation students will find in it a guide, ready 
at hand, “ which they can consult easily and which will gi\e them 
the information they need as clearly and simply as possible.” 


Women Of Modern India. Grades I — V. Published by Oxford 
University Press, Price: Grade I. 2| annas; Grade II 3 
annas; Grade III 3| annas; Grade IV 4*| annas; Grade V 
5 annas. 

This is a graded series of interesting biographies of noted 
women of modern India meant for supplementary reading in the 
various classes of our schools. The first two giving the 
biographies of Pandita Ramabai and Mrs. Ramahai Ranade, 
written in easy English and printed in bold type are suitable for 
juvenile readers. The third which gives an account of the life 
of Sister Nivedita and the fourth relating histories of Sarojini 
Naidu and Annie Besant, are meant for the junior students of 
middle sections. The fifth volume narrates the lives of Toru 
Dutt, the Begum of Bhopal and the Maharani of Travancore and 
is designed for the more advanced students of the middle schools. 
All the biographies have been written with sympathy and reveal 
to the adolescent reader the personality of the craftsman as well 
as the interest of her work. The stories are well told and the 
illustrations are excellent. These booklets will have a wide sale 
in India. 


Macmillan’s New Study Readers: (JO) Peroo And Spot; 
(11) Aly The Philosopher And The Whistler; {13) The 
Birthday And The Family Dog; (15) Christmas Pantomime 
And The Sea Captain; {20) Kit Goes to Burma. Price 4d. 
each. 

These unpretentious but useful little booklets, intended for 
young pupils have been written for pleasant reading as well as 
intensive study. The children will be amused as well as instruct- 
F. 8 
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ed and will have practice in reading good English. Each reader 
has some ekercibe» in vocabulary and sentence-making given at 
the end and is well illustrated. 'I'he series consists of 2] readers 
which are all excellent for the purpose of training children to 
read and understand and enjoy English. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 

Information from a mid-western psychological laboratory 
suggests that an individual’s IQ can be changed — either raised or 
lowered. This conclusion was reached as a result of an exten- 
sive study of children. Those who came from under-privileged 
homes and were placed in better than average homes were found 
to have improved IQ’s after a few years in the new environment. 
Similarly, those who came from better than average homes and 
who were placed in inferior environments were found to lose their 
original IQ ratings. 

Of special interest are the conclusions emanating from this 
institution as to how intelligence is created. Following are the 
most important of these conclusions: 

Dull parents are as likely to produce potentially bright 
children as are clever parents. 

The ancient controversy over nature v. nurture is beside 
the mark, for intelligence depends upon nature and 
nurture. 

Changes in intelligence occur mostly in young children. 

The way to improve a child’s intelligence is to give him 
security, encourage him in habits of experiencing, 
inquiring, relating, symbolizing. 



EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


BY 

Principal K. S. Vakil, M.Ed,, I.E.S. (Retd.). 

Administration : A Tough Job. 

“ Ten years ago, we never bothered to study administrative 
problems, the subject was summarily dismissed as being just so 
easy, but now when we have assumed administrative respon- 
sibilities, it is realised that administration is a tough job. I am 
glad, therefore, that you are opening a study circle, where I 
hope you will also study problems of administration so that when 
you are called upon to take your share ip the governance of the 
country, you may acquit yourself well,” observed Mr. 
Sampurnanand, Minister of Education, U.P., while inaugurating 
a study circle under the auspices of the Lucknow branch of All- 
India Students’ Federation. The Minister was confident that in 
the very near future, India was going to be free, and, therefore, 
the students should study national problems critically. Merely 
the uttering of catch phrases was not going to lead them anywhere. 
He was a Socialist, and he was glad that Socialist ideas were 
having a wide appeal among the students. He, however, hoped 
that they would study the fundamentals of Socialism as formulat- 
ed by great masters, and try to apply them to Indian conditions. 
Concluding, the Hon. Minister said that the study circle involved 
solid work, but the enthusiasm of present-day students often 
fizzled out. He hoped that this would not be said of the Lucknow 
Study circle. 

It has been a fashion now-a-days for students’ organisations 
to air the views of their elders, to foment strife among students 
and teachers, to organise students’ strikes, to shout slogans only 
and to try to obtain a whiphand over others by any means. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Sampurnanand’s plea for a critical study of national 
problems has not come too soon. We hope his advice would tell 
and the students’ organisations will give a reorientation to their 
movement and undertake nation-building and social service 
activities for the good of their country. 
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The Uniformity of Text-Books. 

The following extracts from a leading article in The Leader 
of Allahabad will be read with interest: — 

Tile Bombay Government's proposal to introduce uniform 
seis of le\l-Looks in schools has caused anxiety among parents, 
edu( alionisi>~ and otheis interested in the education of children. 
I’he tjueslion was discussed at a confeience held at Poona under 
the jne^idenlship of Dr. R. I’. Paranjpye. The president express- 
ed the opinion that from the point of view of educational 
efliciency it was necessary that teachers should have as wide a 
freedom of initiative as possible. All improvements in edu- 
cational methods had resulted from experiment by trial and error. 
Education was not an exact science. Under a regime of 
uniformity, Dr. Paranjpye said, progress would be very difficult 
if not impossible.’’ 

“ Mrs. Lilavati Munshi, who moved in the Bombay Assembly 
in April, a resolution advocating the introduction of a uniform set 
of text-books, prefaced her speech with the obiter dictum : ‘ Of 

course, teachers do not like uniformity in text-books because it 
i.s against their interests. Most of the people who write text- 
books are teachers, and they make a little more income out of 
writing text-books.’ Consequently, those belonging to the 
Congress school of thought, may not attach importance to 
Dr. Paranjpye’s views. Has he not been a teacher all his life? 
But we expect others who do not have such a low opinion about 
the character of their fellow countrymen and that of teachers in 
particular, to consider impartially the view expressed by 
Dr. Paranjpye. Incidentally it is interesting to note that while, 
on the one hand, teachers are considered in Congress circles so 
corrupt that in order to make a little more money out of text- 
books, they will ignore the interests of students, on the other hand, 
it has been proposed that the promotions of students from class 
to class should be decided by teachers and that examinations 
should be abolished.” 

“ The production and selection of text-books should be left 
to educationists who understand the requirements of students 
better than party propagandists. We know that there has been 
among publishers in the past a certain amount of unhealthy 
rivalry which has given rise to some undesirable practices. But 
it should be possible to check this evil by means other than the 
one proposed which will lead to the standardization of opinion, 
a serious menace to the liberty of a people.” 
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We are not in agreement with everything that The Leader 
has said, but the main conclusion of our contemporary that the 
question of text-books should be left to be solved by the teachers 
themselves is a very sound one and should be accepted. The 
politicians generally have a great temptation to encroach upon the 
liberties of the teaching profession. How we wish they could 
resist the temptation. 

Arbitrary Dismissal of Primary Teachers. 

We are indebted to the Progress of Education, Poona, for 
the following: — 

“ The Ahmedabad District School Board had opened a 
training class for Primary teachers in the Gujarat Vidyapeelh, 
to which fifty teachers are deputed. These teachers were 
compelled to live in the hostel attached to the Vidyapeeth, paying 
for their boarding and lodging charges Rs. 12 a month. No 
teacher was permitted either to live or dine outside the hostel. 
Rules 2 and 4 of the hostel rules are as under: — 

(2) No other kind of cloth except the hand-spun and 
hand-woven Khadi will be permitted to be used in 
the hostel. Teachers should, therefore, bring with 
them only Khadi clothes and Khadi bed sheets. 

(4) Caste distinctions or untouchability will not be 
permitted in the dining hall of the hostel. All 
teachers, Hindus, Moslems, Indian Christians, and 
Harijans will have to sit for the dinner in a line, one 
with the other, and any teacher will be asked to do 
the work of serving the food. 

“ Some of the teachers, ordered to attend the training class, 
applied to the Administrative Officer to the effect that they were 
poor teachers, earning only Rs. 15 a month. They could not 
afford to buy immediately all the Khadi clothes. They would 
gradually purchase Khadi clothes. As they were orthodox 
Hindus, they had a religious objection to dine sitting in a line 
with Harijans or to eat the food served by a Harijan. They may, 
therefore, be permitted to dine outside the hostel. If these two 
requests of theirs were granted they were prepared to join the 
training class or else the order deputing them to the training class 
may be cancelled. 
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" In o'pK lo ihi- lea^nnablc and nio(U"'l apidiration of 
thi'iiN tlic\ g,(il from l!u“ \dm'mi''tratlv(' OHicor an order lo the 
cllecl th.it their ‘'(•lAieeH had b«‘eu dispen-ed \\ilh.'" 

We wonder if it w.i' a wIm' .^li'p and eoneur with our 
t'umtenijHirary lluil the D.IM. should exeieise his polenliul powers 
and iein''late llu' lea(ht>rs eoiu’crned. 

An Undesirable Madras Notification. 

We ijuote below in full the notiflealioti of llie (Government 
of Madras which has caused a j^ood J(*al of commotion in edu- 
cational circles in South India: — 

“ In the (Grant-in-Aid (iode, the following rule shall be 
inseited as rule 1.S, viz .: — 

15. A member of the leaching stall or other establishment 
emjdoyed as a whole-time or part-time servant, whether salaried 
or not, in a school or college which receives aid from Government 
.shall not stand as a candidate, or interfere, or use his influence 
in any way or do anything in aid or in obstruction of any candi- 
date, in an election to a legislative body constituted under the 
Government of India Act or under the Government of India Act, 
1935, or to a local authority, nor shall he lake part in, or 
subscribe in aid of, any electioneering party organisation: 

Provided that if he is qualified to vole at such an election he 
may exercise his right to vote but shall, as far as possible, avoid 
giving any indication of the manner in which he proposes to 
exercise, or has exercised, that right. 

The manager of a school may be required by the Director 
nf Public Instruction to dispense with the services of any member 
of the teaching staff or otiier establishment employed in the 
school, who contravenes the provisions of this rule. Failure of 
the manager to comply with such requisition shall render his 
school liable to forfeiture of Government Grant.” 

We are at one with the many educationists of South India 
including Rt. Hon’ble Sir Srinivasa Saslry, the Doyen of Indian 
Educationists, in thinking that this rule is a serious encroach- 
ment on the civic liberty of the teachers of aided institutions and 
that the educationists of South India should continue to agitate 
until it is rescinded. 

4c # $ 9|E 

Social Work by Unkersity Students. 

Mr. (Ghandrasekharan, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Travan- 
core University, while proposing a budget grant of Rs. 840,000 
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for the Uni\ersity, expressed the opinion that every candidate 
for a University degret' .shoukl do hi>me social work belore he 
hecaine entitled to the degree. We wish Mr. tiiandrasekliaran 
could be more definite. 

* # * H' X 

Adult Education and Universities. 

Inaugurating the programme of FAtension l.eotures the 
other day, Diwan Bahadur S. K. Runganadhan, Vict‘-Chanc<*llor 
of the University of Madras, .said, in the course of his speech 
that the conception that a University was concerned only with the 
promotion of education and reseaioh was now an antiquated 
idea; it was now believed that the Universities should not only 
look to the training of those within its portals, but also to the 
adult population round about them. Acting on that tliey had adult 
education schemes in every University in the world. In the 
Western Universities, he said, there was provision made not only 
for extension lectures, but also for tutorial classes for the benefit 
of those who had not undergone any University courses of study, 
so that they might have the opportunity improving themselves 
culturally and even professionally. 

Indian Universities are not strong enough to train all the 
youngmen who knock at their doors. We are constantly think- 
ing of ways and means of restricting admission of youngmen to 
our universities. Under these depressing conditions to dream of 
Universities embracing adults within their folds is Utopean. 

# % « # # 

Baroda Literacy Campaign 

Baroda State has launched a vigorous literacy campaign all 
over the State, paying special attention to backward areas and com- 
munities. An elaborate scheme is being prepared. Meanwhile 
the authorities have already instructed Headmasters of Secondary 
and Primary Schools to form units for the purpose of carrying 
on the literacy campaign in a sustained manner in the villages 
adjacent to the schools. We are sure Baroda State will not lag 
behind in the matter of illiteracy. 

* * # * 

Mass Literacy in Orissa. 

A meeting of the Provincial Mass Literacy Ctimpaign Com- 
mittee was held at Cuttack under the chairmanship of the 
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!l<in’lil« Diihc, Kdiu alion Ministt'r. The Com- 

it i'' iintici''l(Hi(!, disc \aiious as[(e('ls of the 

hler.ic) eaiii;iaij;ii to Ik* caiiied <*n iii the pioMiice and decided to 
couf cntrali' the eainpaif!,!! at luo [daces, one ad joining the urban 
areas and oMothei in the inltnioi undei the direct management 
of the {lommiltee. TIn* rortimitt(‘e luilher derided to hupply free 
ol t'osi oliaits hooks, news sheets. Limits and such (.tiher neces- 
saiies to cenlies stalled by priiate individuals or societies. The 
(’.ommitlee aLo discussed vva\s and mmins for attracting the 
j)eo[i!e to the eamitaign. \ piovineial literacy othetT will be 
appointed to lie in iharge of the* campaign all over the province, 
and the (lominittcnj members will bt‘ cmlitled to supervise the 
work, it is understood that th<‘ ('.ommitlee further decided to 
observe a Mass l.iuracy Day to pojtularise the campaign. The 
date will be fi.ved later on. The Committee also appioved a 
scheme of library through which books will be suitplied to 
literates. 

The Government of Orissa art forging ahead and deserve 
the support of all right thinking men in their noble campaign 
against illiteracy. 

***** 

Physical Training for Kisan Boys. 

A “ Keep Fit ” movement has been introduced amongst 
Kisan boys by the Bhopal Government. Boys are recruited from 
villages throughout the State and are given a course of physical 
culture lasting a month or six weeks. During the course the 
boys, whose eges range from 12 to 13, are encamped at Nawab’s 
shooting box. They are coached by instructors of the State’s 
Army. The enlightened Nawab Saheb of Bhopal deserves our 
congratulations for this progressive movement. 

***** 

Physical Education in Madras. 

The Madras Physical Education Committee appointed by 
the Reorganisation of Secondary Education Conference has re- 
commended that physical education, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, should be a compulsory subject for the S.S.L.C. Examina- 
tion. The recommendation is well timed and most welcome at 
this juncture v^hen war is likely to create a demand for the 
services of trained, able-bodied Indian youth. 
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Basic Education in the United ProYinces. 

The Basic Training College of Allahabad for the training of 
graduates in tlie scheme of Basic Education and a similar insti- 
tution at Benares for undergraduate \vomen, opened last year b} 
the Government of tlie U.P., have already trained 44 men and 
28 v/oraen in the principles and practice of Basic Education. 
Further, a Refresher Course conducted at the Basic Training Col- 
lege has trained 98 ^elected district local board teachers, and ^p\en 
Refresher Course organised last May at other centres ha\e each 
trained 250 such teachers. The teachers so trained have thus 
become available for the 1,750 Basic Schools proposed to be 
opened this year. Later the Premier while distributing diplomas 
to the successful trained teachers ])aid a tribute to Hon'ble the 
Education Minister’s work in this direction and emphatically 
endorsed the principles of basic education. Even Mahatma 
Gandhi expressed appreciation of the work undertaken in LLP. 
We are sure Basic Education will succeed in U.P. 

* ^ 

School Text-books and Bui^au of Educational Research. 

The Primary and Secondary Education Reorganisation 
Committee appointed by the Government of the United Provinces 
has recommended Government to undertake the preparation of 
suitable text-books for primary and secondary schools with the 
help of educationists working inside and outside the Education 
Department, reserving the right of buying up the manuscripts 
from the writers and arranging for their printing and publication 
either directly or indirectly through publishing firms. The Com- 
mittee has also recommended the establishment of a bureau for 
psychological tests. The Government of the United Provinces 
have accepted the recommendations. We welcome the decision 
and congratulate the U.P. Government on the lead they have thus 
given to other provinces in the direction of organisation of 
arrangements for educational research. 

Educational Reorganisation Committee in C.P. 

The Honourable Mr. S. V. Gokhale, Minister of Education, 
had appointed in June last the Secondary Education Reorganis- 
ing Committeo with himself as Chairman of Education to over- 
haul the present system of Education along desirable lines and 
with a view to adjusting it to the Wardha Scheme, Mr. N. L, 

P. 9 
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ii , M. I .n.. liM(i Mii-l' I, \i*\v High School, Mis-s 
N.iujiin \\ (incii’'. i)i. Sell), I’h.D., 

usk! uihri' ai<‘ iitrn'hiO" aoti it' i!ii“ all-'flu’!' on IfUM' of Dr. V. S. 
Jill, thf D.l'.l.. 1 . 1 *., i' oliKiali ig a- S‘< iflaiy lo t!u> (.'.ommiltec, 
aliuli "ai 111 ihf MHond affk ol JuK Li^S aiu! has [ircpau'd and 
I"Um 1 a dflailfti (jUf-lmmiaiif It is likfU dial the (iomiuillce 
in vsludf (11 in jiait nias have to ioui in the I’niviiiee and lake 
oial fiidi’iue of edueationisl-. '1 h • ( lia- aliead) taken the 
lead in f'-tidilisiiing the tii-t \Saidlia S henif Tiainiag Colh^ge 
and till' \idsaMandM ''tliools. Ihi’ |ne-'e!ic*‘ ol Maliatmaji in 
Shfgaon (Waidlia) add- ins|(iiation to both uoikeis and the 
(Io\(‘rimu'ul and, it is hoped, the tepoil of lh<‘ Seiondaiy Kdiiea- 
tion (ionimillee nil! lu* ( ons|Mieli\e and illiniiiaatlng. 

Yitlya Mandii* Bill. 

1'h(‘ (lovernnunil of the ('.enlral Provine(‘s propo'^t' lo intro- 
duce a \idya Mandir Dill in the (i.P. [.egislatixe \ssembly \\ith 
ii \ievt U) invchting the Vidya ^Iandir^ ^\ith a corporate evistence 
«io that gift-deeds of lands given to them may be executed in 
favour of the managing conmutlees of the respective Vidya 
Mandirs without their having lo be registered under th,' Societies 
Registration Act, 1860, and that proper financial admmistralion 
and constitutional working of the Vidya Mairdirs may be ensured. 
We wi.sh all strength to tire Education Minister's elbowx 

# * .It ^ 

OYerhauling Present System in Sind. 

The proposal of the Sind Government to evolve a new 
system of education on the basis of the Wardha Scheme advanced 
a stage further when the Sind Educational Reorganization Com- 
mittee composed of prominent educationists of Sind met for the 
first time under the presidency of Fir Elahi Bux, Minister for 
Education. The meeting prepared a long questionnaire to be 
circulated among various educationists in the province as v/ell as 
Sindhi Professors, residing outside the province to elicit their 
views thereon. The questionnaire covers a wide field for thorough- 
ly overhauling the present-day education lo suit modern condi- 
tions. It invites opinion on how the Wardha and the Vidya- 
mandir schemes would be suitable to the conditions obtaining in 
Sind and what should be the minimum age for admission and for 
the completion of school work to make the pupil profit by such 
education. It further seeks opinion whether co-education can 
be introduced in villages and, if so, up to what age should girls be 
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allowed in "^uch institutions. Views on the possibility of shorten- 
ing the present duration of primary and secondary course and 
prevention of wastage and stagnation in the pre.sent system are 
sought and suggestions for improving the existing arrangements 
for physical education in primary and secondary schools and for 
remedying malnutrition of school-going children are also invited. 

The Minister of Education (Sind) is a progressive educa- 
tionist and has our sympathy in the difficult task ahead of him. 

^ 

Reorganisation of Secondary Education in Madras. 

The official Conference on Secondary Education which receiii- 
ly met at Madras arrived at the conclusion (1) that Secondary 
Education should consist of two stages — Middle, comprising 
Forms I, 11, and III and High comprising Forms IV, V, and VI 
and (2) that the Secondary School studies should be bifurcated 
after the Fourth Form into (i) a Pre-University Course amd 
(ii) a Vocational Course. We refrain from comment unless we 
have the entire report in our hands. 

School Examinations In Soviet Russia. 

An English lady who has served as a teacher for several 
years in Soviet Russia reports that school examinations in that 
country are conducted without any nervousness on the part of the 
children. This is due to the following facts; — 

1. Two weeks’ rest from school before the examinations. 

2. Not more than one examination a day. 

3. A day’s rest between each two examinations. 

4. Oral examinations only in all subjects except Russian 

and Mathematics. 

5. Preparation and giving of questions by their own 

teacher in children’s own classroom. 

6. These prepared questions examined to see that they 

really aim at finding out what the child knows and 
not to trip him up. 

7. The right of any teacher to ask supplementary ques- 

tions should he or she not be satisfied that the 
child has answered to the best of his ability.” 

Would that we had such school examination conditions for 
our children here ! 
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Indian Education in Encyclopaedia Briiannica. 

Ihc follow iiig Ifttcr ikUIu'-m-iI to the Kditoi of tlu- Eiu)clo- 
pmJu!, London, need" no commcnl no fejd) ha’- been receixed 
loi il: — 

\la) 1 lake llu* hbt'iU to point tail dial llu* Mnilonco with 
which the Maiion on Kilucation in lirili-h India be- 
gins in column 1 ot p. 213 ol the Book of the Yeai 
does not eoiiectly reprc'-enl facts. The writer 
says: “In ^iew of the reorganisation of Indian 
adminislralion no\N in proces.-,, ediuation is tt'inporari- 
l\ in the background.'’ This is far Irotn correct, as 
will appear from laird Meslou's remark on p. 331, 
column 1, of the book that for education, sanitation, 
and the like “ large-scale plans were jirepared and 
considerable beginnings made.” Then* is no year 
in the history of British India in which education was 
so much in the foreground as the year 1938. During 
this year, all the Provincial Governments undertook 
large financial commitments for primary education, 
girls' education, education of backward classes, edu- 
cation of illiterate adults, training of teachers, voca- 
tional education, and physical education and initiated 
great measures of educational reform. 1 suggest 
that in future some Indian educationist who is in 
close touch with educational progress in India may 
be invited to write this section.” 

li: 

—K. S. Vakil. 


OBITUARY 

(1) We regret to announce the death of the great Ger- 
man Psychologist, Freud, who revolutionised Education by 
his new theory of Psycho-Analysis. 

(2) The death of Sir George Lunn has deprived Great 
Britain of a noted educationist whose place it will be diffi- 
cult to fill. 



AMSOUN CEMENTS 


1. Home-School, BhaYnagar. 

Ihit' bcliool ha& been leceiiii) staited in a hill) localit} in 
Bha\nagai. Sjl. llaibhai Trivedi, a noted educationist and psycho- 
logist, is solely responsible for its guidance. After his letirement from 
Sliree Dakshinamoorti Vidyarthi ijha\an. where he had expeiimented on 
noimai as well as bub-noimal children, he had a strong desiie to make 
experiments in the p-*-ycholog} of abnormal children. The Home- 
bchool provides him with ibis opportuniu. In this new \enture e\en 
under the limitation of the university examinations and the presciihed 
syllabuses. Principal Tiivcdi has decided to conduct experimentb in 
methodology. The curriculum and the examinations shall not stand in 
hi*^ way in view of the fact that the ^scientific method of leaching practical- 
ly “^aves the teachers’ laboui and the pupiK"* lime. Researches in the 
psychological working of the child's mind have established a certain 
standard of measuring the child intelligence and the teacher^ all over 
the world now possess the benefit of knowing where their pupils stand 
with regard U) Intelligence, The Home-School aspires to measure the 
intelligence of children before they are grouped together. The Home 
School teachers have up till now worked on many problem children and 
the Piincipal himself has successfully treated such children and has 
brought them to normality . They declare that a problem child is only a 
[>roblem because of his paients and his teachers. The conductors of the 
Home-School have also realized the necessity of nursery classes, and will 
work the Monlessorie Method w^hich creates an auto-educative atmos- 
phere. The school is situated on a hilly place some four miles away 
from the city of Bhavnagar where natural sorioundings are beautiful 
and inspiring. It is a residential school and admits children from two 
years and a half old up till the age of sixteen when they finish the period 
of their secondary education. Further information may be had from 
the Principal Home-School, Hill Drive, Bhavnagar. 

IL Imperial Airways Awards Scholarships. 

Messrs, Q. M. Ismail L, Manilal and D. J. Dasiur have been 
selected for training as First Officers in Indian Trans-Continental Air- 
v,ays. Two scholarships were offered by Imperial Airways Ltd. and 
one by Sir Homi Mehta and the three men were selected, after advertise- 
ment, by u Board of Selection. All are the holders of Indian 
commercial pilot’s licences and are already in England. 

The course of instruction in engineering is expected to take about 
-^eveu months, and the course in navigation about four months. The 
radio operator’s course which may be at the Marconi School will last 
eight months. Imperial Airways provide the trainees with free pass- 
ages to and from India. The scholarships carry a subsistence allovvance 
of £250 a year up to tw^o years, and the payment of all instructional 
fees w'hich will amount to about £120. Imperial Airways will also 
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InHur l!k' nupil^ Un a <a|>ilal ^nnx al lADO. \i an appu^priale '-Ui^e 

in tht‘ir liainini; htqunial \iiua)s \si\\ "i\( h hainrt' e'.|Kninn(c ol 

t>n thr ait iouI<*n in Istnupo. '1 lu‘ hainer-* uili ad a^ '-uper- 
nniuruuv Fi?-! nUirrr*' on ihn H‘i;u!a! <ur '•erv Ic’i.", 

ilL Dairy Tiaiiiing at Bangalore. 

\ nev hairh nl will he Uikon ihi*- \<‘ai al liie Imperial 

l)ain IndiluJo. Danpaloic. lor il*^ Indian Dairy Diploma UauiiNc. 1lio 
coui>o ronuinaur'- in \o\t‘nilH*f and is of two viairs’ duration al the 
otul of which there is a final e\aniination under the <uper\ihioii of 
i)ntsidt‘ examin(‘rh vHkI <lip!onuis are eriuil(‘d to Mteee.ssful candidates. 
Fr<'s|i ljal^‘he^‘ of stu(h’nts i-xe mken (very ahernale vear. The (‘ourse 
includes technical and piacticai iiaininir in dairy and animal husbandry 
''ubjccts mana^jcment of dairy farm'', (o-operalive ntilk unions etc. 
The lnstitut(‘ also arranges for a [)osl-^uiduatt* course Vvhich lasts for 
filUTu months and is intended for a^erieultnral and veterinary graduates 
and for oflieers v'orking In the allied Government departments who arc 
desirous of ohlainiiig post-graduate and advanced rest‘arch ex[)erience 
in animal husbandry. Many proldem-s of importanee to the dairy 
industry arc invesiioated by these stmlenls under tin guidatiec of the 
Imperial Dairy Expert and the staff of the Institute. 

Short-period-training course-* essentially practical in nature^ run- 
ning from one to six months, arc also providc<l al the Inslituto mainly 
for the benefit of men in the dairy business who arc desirous of 
obtaining practical training in the np-lo-date methods of dairy farming, 
cattle breeding, processing and manufacture of dairy })r()ducls, etc. 
Practical demonstrations in the different dairy operatiotis are also given 
to batches of Indian soldiers as part of their training for rural recon- 
struction work. Training courses are also likely to be started for the 
benefit of officers in co-operative depaiTments and otliers as the dairy 
trade is susceptible of organisation on co-operative lines. 

For the practical training of the students and scientific demonstra- 
tions, a bacteriological and chemical laboratory is attached to the 
Institute. Studies are made at the laboratory on the modification and 
standardisation of laboratory tests to suit Indian conditions. The 
laboratory also undertakes, on behalf of the trade, analyses and tests of 
samples of dairy products, and isolation and examination of organisms 
responsible for the changes in the dairy products and preparation of 
their special cultures such as those used for the manufacture of dahi^ 
butter, cheese, etc., which are then distributed to the trade. 


I¥. Bebuilding Sind's History. 

For the first time inscriptioixs. numbering 378 bearing iipori the 
Muslim history of Sind, have been collected by the Archaeological 
Survey of India, in the districts of Karachi. Daclu Larkana, Sukkur, and 
Hyderabad and when the study is completed of these inscriptions, it is 
likely that the chronology of Sind's history will have to be re-written. 
The inscriptions cover the period from 1370 to 1739 A.D., and throw 
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light ou the rule of princes of the Samnia dynasty. It is possible that 
some of the dales given to tiie princes of this dynasty ^^ill have to be 
revised ai.d put on a correct hasi^- as a re'^ull of the discoveries made. 

Survival of Hindu influence in their outlook is found in one or 
two inscriptions of these Samma Kings. Thus, for example, one inscrip- 
tion, which records the dedication of a pavilion to God. also invokes, 
at the same time, protection in the name of Miiliammad. tlie Prophet oi 
God — cpiite after the Hindu practice of invoking in the name of a 
deity. 

A special process is used in getting facMmile^^ of these inscriptions. 
A particular kind of paper made in Jaunnar near Poona is used for 
the purpose. It is soaked in water and pressed against the inscriptions 
till the inscription comes out in relief wlien the iinpres^imi^- on the 
paper is inked with a dabber. 

Steps liave hecn taken to decipher and edit these inscriptions in 
proper chronological sequence and a special piihlicalion of the Archaeo- 
logical Department vill he devoted to the^^e in^criptlon^^. 


¥. Birth-Place of Bhavabhuti. 

Old remains dating back to the early medieval age of a village now 
identified as the birth-place of Bhavabhuti. the celebrated Sanskrit 
dramatist and the court poet of Tasovarman. king of Kanauj, in the 
eighth century A.D., have been brought under protection under ih? 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. According to his own statement 
in Ilia dramas, Bhavabhuti ^\as born In a learned Brahmaiia family of 
Piidmapura in ancient Vidarbha. This Padmapura has now been 
identified with llie village of Padampur, three miles from Amgaon, 
c station on the main line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, in the 
Bhandara district of the Central Provinces. 

There are remains of three temples near about Padampur, built 
of atones of great size and of a very rough and coarse texture, a circum- 
stance that probably accounts for the almost total lack of carved 
decoration. A large stone ! Intel, with the figure of Ganesa carved on it, 
and some massi\e pillars are all that remain of these temples. There 
are also some Jaina images in the neighbouring fields. All these remains 
belong to the early medieval age and have now l^een brouplit under 
protection. 

When Insects Swallow Wealth. 

Nearly Rs. -1,50,000 was lost when a plantation of Gmelina arhorea 
intended for pilwood was destroyed by an insect pest at Namtu in the 
Northern Shan Stales, Burma. Mainly owing to the damage done by 
the beetle, a block of 1.600 acre«i was abandoned in 1934 and another 
of 1,400 acres in 1936. 

The insect Calopepla leavana Latr has been causing extensive 
damage to this tree in Assam, Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces, 
and Burma and is found from 500 feet above sea level in the foot hills 
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rising out of the Irrawady plains to about oj)00 feet above sea level at 
Darjeeling. 

Method of control used by the Forest Entomologist in Burma are 
discussed in an issue of the Indian Forest Records (New Series) entitled 
lliology of Calopepla Leavana Latr^ and the Possibilities of Control,’* 
just published from the Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra 
Dun. The natural enemies of the beetle include a predaceous bug 
(Canthecone fvrcellate)^ a Chalcid egg parasite (Tetracampe spl) and 
.1 pupal parasite (Biachymeria sp.). 

Investigations ‘suggest tliat trees should be planted on optimum 
sile« and that the planted area should be divided into small blocks by 
‘^tri[)s of natural forest. When the beetles enter a plantation in May. 
the foliage ‘should be poisoned and the insects collected by hand picking. 
Fightec!) lacs of heetle*- vere collected by the latter method in five 
^ears. 

YIL Excavations At Sopara. 

F\ca\ations carried out at Sopara. Bombay, early this year by the 
Aichaeologioal Sur\ey of India, have brought to light the remains of a 
conijdete lirirk built Buddhist stupa of the second century A.D. with 
its dnuii. 275 feet in circumference and 4' 2" in height, as well as sub- 
stantial remain^ of the dome of the stupa now rising 19 feet above the 
six (Vet \vid<‘ terrace around it. Fortunately, the drum of the stupa sur- 
\i\es in its ontiret\ and from its circumference of 275 feet, it may be 
«aid to be amonv the largest of iu kind yet discovered in Western India. 

A coin of Ahmed Shah, the fir-i Sultan of Guiarat ( Mil — 1411 A.D.), 
discovered in the remains of later structures indi(‘ates some temporary 
selllements of the Aluslini peiiod, but on the whole the site was never 
ve-ocoupied. F.xcavatiims have revealed a 12 feet thick enclosure wall 
round the site, also of the late period, surrounded by a ditch. 

Though now a small hamlet, Sopara w^as a historical city, famous 
through ages. It was the main emporium of the trade that flowed 
from the Deccan tableland through the Nana Pass in the Western Ghats 
and along the TJlhas river now flowina by Kalyan and Bassein, and 
was to the cointnercial life of the Peninsular India what Bombay is 
to-day. The shifting of the channel and the silting up of the harbour 
must have pul an end to the activities of the port and at present 
Sopara is only a small village. 

There is a reference to the place in the Epics as well as in the 
early Buddhist and Jain legend.s and also by Greek, Egyptian and Arab 
geographers. The name, Surparuka, is undoubtedly dtTived from it'^ 
situation near an estuary with mountain ranges on either side, givinsj 
it the appearance of a surpa or winnowing basket. 

¥I|I. Coaches at Summer Session Demonstrate Six*man Baseball* 

Something new in the world of sports was demonstrated in August 
last at Teachers College, Columbia University^ ^vhen two six-man teams 
played hall’’ on a triangular field. Stephen Epler. University of 
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Neliiu^ks, rl.L an iii LtaicationaA Tounaalion^ at Teachers 

Lol^eic. 'wlia (uur d}i:o ^Ic.uac' *ke toolball i.ow played 

}py 2.50U fed ools the oriaira’or of .IrV c’ ie\iated \etdr>n of both 
haiM asnl ^ch cbTI. ' c o, r?^ tui b ka ho wared by writing 
AULliiC TOl. i\td Ltnit Deth^'t. Michigan, 

IX, Farnt Groups f.cd’fe Li C ; At'-'- of T voation tor Democracy, 

raini aU) I, Ln’Jiadr-* h t‘ . *o llv ia\italion to 

coope'nir a cl iil/alr‘hs hi e^oKin^ 

a proprant of edctoa* )n fri '•liAii-tu] ■ t ccp ocracy durinp l!ic 
Copgres? on EJucjilon foi he' 1 at Teachcis College, 

Columbia UniversiLy, on •-\u 2 ii‘'f d 1 17. A special session, on 

the aflernoon of Auci^^' 16, \ ife demoted to he existing educational 
opporlunilies for rural }r.Lh. 

X. l.h Gtlieis See Us. 

(By the courtesy of Ate Teachers College. Columbia University^ 

Aew Yojh Cil),) 

Philosophers and educators !ia\c repealed for centuries that the 
main purpose of education is lo know o^^c’s self. V few months ago 
Pead Buck, the y liter, fei ’ri^^iari/f'd her !^e<5t advice in four words: 
‘'Li\e to ycur heidit.'" The most fa cinaling adveplure in study, and 
the iaoct im];orlanL is taking the mcct^ure of that height. 

Miss AlKe Rice Cook has done much difelirguished M’ork in the field 
of per'’onal and \oratiordl guidance. Exiterience as Dean of a 
colleae has convinced her ihat four things not often found are 
essenlidl to young peoole s\ho are lea%lug school: (1) They must 
knoi^ tlieinselves; (2) they inucl know how to gel along with other 
people; (3) they must know \ hat $ioes on in various occupational 
fields: and (4) they must have definite ideas on how to go about 
getting a joh. Out of recognition of these needs grew Miss Cook’s 
Intern^liip Plan, hesfun ueder ihe auepices of "he American Association 
of Universh^^ Wcmari, a plan uhich furnishes yomia women with 
exploratory exp^^rmee the ddrc'^imn of Self- Appraisal Service, 

which !«■ used l>y the luidance derailments of \arious colleges in New 
York City, iccluding Teachers Collcce, Columbia University, and New 
York University. 

Any person of any aae may bring the problem to Miss Cook for 
praclicai assistance. She lias advised men and women from sixteen to 
sixty-five. The line of attack takes into full and cystemalic account 
three stejis necessary in the growth of the individual : (1) appraising one’s 
self; (2) accepting the responsibility for changes which are indicated; 
and (3) making the changes. 

Miss Cook would be the last one lo claim that she knows all of the 
answers lo the problems faced by individuals; she considers her s^ice 
to lie mainly in waking the applicants lo realization of their own 
powers. She opens doors, gives them a push in the right direction, sees 
them on tlieir way, and then steps quietly out of the picture. It all 
F. 10 
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adds up io an cxpoxin.ci lu 1 ia*Mn happiness, with those who under- 
take it growing, gaining inn -,11 , txploiing and discovering new avenues 
for achieving what ihey vsidi lo hecome. And that is probalily the 
leason for all education. 

XI* K Fursery fchool for Convalescent CMIdren. 

{By the courtesy of TeacJ ers College, Columbia University^ 

New York City,) 

Convalescing from illness in the Towei Nursery School at Bellevue 
Hospital, in New Yoik Cily, cairies with it a many-sided blessing for 
the small patient. In the fiisl place, a child from two to five years 
old finds an environment planned solely for his needs, and not one 
planned for adults into which be happened to intrude. Furnishings of 
ihe right size are far above rubies in the sight of the smallest. Chairs 
and tables here are in miniature, coat hooks are low enough to reach, 
bathroom fixtuies are conveniently small. There is space to wander in, 
quiet lo rest in, and freedom fer developing one’s own powers. There 
are plenty of toys — almost anything a toddler could fancy. The room 
is spacious, gay with color <?nd rdants, open to sunlight from three sides 
walled with wmdow^s. 

There is a friendly ad nit, '^vho is not only a giaduate nurse and a 
specialist in the case of «^ick children, hut a teacher trained in the 
department of nurser) school ^duration at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. It is her pbi1oso])hy that little children placed in the right 
environment will learn naturally by observation, without pressure or 
heavy-handed guidance. 

The Tovver Nursery School is a part of the Pediatric Department 
of Bellevue Tlo^pilal. Eiirolmeni luns to fifteen children, who attend 
for a neces'^’arily indefinite length of lime. They are recommended for 
enrolment by doctors and head nurses. They arc escorted to ihe school 
room as near nine o^clock as medical attention will permit, and usually 
stay until three. 

The ToAvcr Nursery School has another function quite as important 
as providing for the cliilciren’s intcrcsl‘5. It is a laboratory whore 
assigned students of pediatric nursing may observe, study and practice 
child guidance techniques based on fads of child development. The 
main objecthe is lo inciease skill and understanding of the critically 
ill child who is being nursed back lo health and normalcy. Individual 
students from Bellevue Hospital and from Columbia University’s 
Teachers College may follow a detailed program of study. Staff 
members and medical students drop in for observation and discussion, 
and to gel the ‘‘Mow down” on what experience with little Joey and 
Susan and Jack is teaching their teachers. Such contributions to child 
welfare may before too long be reflected ill over the country in hospitals, 
nurs^ery schools, and homes, wherever a child is physically under par 
an||need$ special care and understanding. 
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There is nothing that gives more 
dignity and character to a room 
than a beautiful bust. These busts 
arc not only beautiful but are also a 
source of inspiration to the young 
and old* 

The following persons are repre- 
sented in Plaster busts which are 
ready for sale. Every school should 
have a complete set in its History Room. 
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Sivaji 

Malhar Eao Holkar* 
* Tippii Sultan. 

Lord Clive. 

Baja Mansingh. 

Maharana Pratap. 
Buddha. 


Akbar, 

Banjit Singh, 

Warren Ha%Ungs. 

Lord Wellesley, 
fehei Bhah Bur. 
Uabmdra Nath Tagore, 
iiuplciv. 

Sir Bycd Ahmad Khan. 


Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya. 
Swami Vivekanand. 
Alexander. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 
Mahal nn Uaudhi. 

MoUlal iVchru. 

Shahlehau, 

MahudajI Reindhia. S 
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V. M. Mercliantj wko 

captained tke Indian sidp 
tke M.C.C. in tlie last serieo ol 
tests, writes* ** After a day s stre- 
nuous and exciting cricket a 
I of tea kas always keen 
re freskin^ to me. I 
fend it soolkin^ to 
e nerves.” 
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Tm** Atid eee the leading sportsmen of India lecommcnd 
tea Cot endurance and stamina during and after gamei^ Please 
cut out thti coupon and send it. together wtdi your name, 
addreas and octupation. to the Commisstoner for lidia. Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board. P 0 Boa No. ZUl Calcutta, 
udto will tend you free ol charge a copy of the Brochure. 
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